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.  Roscoe  lias  written  a  life  of  Leo  X.  ;  Sisinondi,  a 
bistory  •  of  the  Italiiiu  republics ;  and  biographies  of 
celebrated  Italian  artists  and  authors,  together  witli 
dissertations  on  the  literature  of  Italy,  are  rife  enough 
among  us.  And  yet  how  few  have  any  notion  what 
Italy  and  Italians  AVere,  in  their  high  and  palmy  state, 
when  art,  poetry,  and  young  science  contended  for  the 
pre-eminence  !  It  is  not  enough  that  avc  are  able  to  quote 
the  melodious  verses  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto — or  to  speak 
scholarly  and  wisely  (like  philosopher  Macaulay)  about 
republics  and  liberty  ;  a  man  may  have  read  all  the 
Italian  classics,  and  all  that  modern  critics  have  scribbled 
about  them,  and  yet  be  unable  to  appreciate  the  splendour 
of  the  old  Italian  character,— aye  !  as  surely  as  a  man 
may  look  wondrous  wise,  and  prate  sententiously,  and  yet 
be  uo  Aviser  than  he  should  be. 

He  Avho  has  read  the  autobiographies  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  Alfieri,  and  that  prince  of  self-complacent  scoun¬ 
drels,  Casanova,  Avith  intelligence,  knoAVS  more  about  the 
matter  than  either  that  respectable  citizen,  IMr  Roscoe, 
or  that  manufacturer  of  dazzling  commonplace,  Mr 
Sismondi,cau  teach  him.  But  he  has  still  much  to  learn, 
if  he  has  not  added  to  his  previous  knoAAdedge  a  studious 
perusal  of  the  somewhat  lumbering  pages  of  Vasari,  and 
such  fragments  of  the  correspondence  and  literary  compo¬ 
sition  of  Buonarottl  and  others,  as  have  come  doAvn  to  us. 

There  is  a  pretty  general  impression  abroad,  kept  up 
in  a' great  measure  by  such  nursery  loA^ers  as  Barry  Corn¬ 
wall,  that  the  Italians  Avere  a  maudlin,  sentimental, 
guitar-climpering,  Avhining  set.  Old  Shakspeare  kneAV 
them  better,  as  his  Mercutio  (like  the  bricks  in  the 
chimney  built  by  Cade’s,  father)  is  alive  at  this  day  to 
testify.  The  Italians  of  the  time  Ave  allude  to  conjoined, 
to  a  degree  Avhich  no  other  period  of  history  giA'es  record 
of,  the  intense  vdtality  of  the  South,  Avith  the  Avell- 
braced  nerves  of  the  North.  The  tough  sinews  of  the 
less  tropical  barbarians  had  not  yet  melted  aAvay  beneath 
warmer  suns,  although  their  phlegm  had  been  tolerably 
sweated  out  of  tliem.  AVith  Buonarotti  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  to  think  Avas  to  act,  and  they  were  indefatigable 
and  enduring  as  they  Avere  prompt.  Yet  amid  all  their 
ardour  and  intensity,  there  speaks  out  a  buoyant  and  play¬ 
ful  humour,  Avhich  completes  the  impression  of  their 
power,  by  giving  to  their  most  stupendous  exertions  the 
appearance  of  being  a  mere  half-conscious  efflux  of  their 
will. 

We  are  never  so  happy  as  when  Ave  get  among  a  heap 
of  their  correspondence,  or  a  mass  of  contemporary  anec¬ 
dotes  respecting  them.  Their  bold  and  beautiful  concep¬ 
tions, — the  gloAving  eloquence  Avith  Avhich  they  argued 
the  possibility  of  their  accomplishment, — their  prompti¬ 
tude  in  action, — their  practical  jokes, — their  liA^ly  enjoy- 
uient  of  existence,  all  tend  to  make  them  a  set  of  the  most 


delightful  companions  that  can  well  be  imagined.  We 
haA^e  therefore  perused  Mr  Northcote’s  Avork  with  no 
small  delight,  for  it  contains  a  great  number  of  original 
letters  from  ^Michael  Angelo,  Peter  Aretin,  Vasari,  and 
others.  Those  of  Vasari  are,  for  the  most  part,  entirely 
ne\A'  to  us. 

We  Avere  somewhat  curious  to  see  Avhat  kind  of  a  Avork 
Mr  Northcote  Av^ould  produce.  Ilazlitt’s  enthusiasm  for 
him  had  prepossessed  us  in  his  faA'our.  But  we  kncAV 
too  Avell  the  pOAver  of  genius,  especially  of  genius  when 
Avedded  to  recluse  habits  and  a  fervid  temperament,  in 
attributing  its  own  internal  impulses  to  external  objects, 
to  he  altogether  Avithout  our  fears.  We  knew  that  a  man 
of  generous  sentiments  and  hasty  temper,  Avho  has  formed 
among  his  books  a  high  standard  of  moral  jmrity,  finds 
difficulty,  on  first  mingling  Avith  the  world,  to  reconcile 
its  Avays  AAuth  his  preconceiA^ed  notions;  that  he  is  apt  to 
revenge  his  disappointment,  by  expressions  which  na¬ 
turally  and  justly  irritate  others,  and  of  Avhich  he  him¬ 
self,  nrton  reflection,  becomes  ashamed.  Tormented  by 
the  con  diets  of  a  generous,  though  juvenile,  indignation, 
and  shame  at  the  hetises  Avhich  it  has  exposed  him  to 
commit,  he  quarrels  Avith  himself.  He  learns  to  look 
Avith  distrust  upon  his  own  principles  and  feelings.  In 
tills  unhappy  condition,  there  is  no  character  so  likely  to 
attract  his  confidence  and  A’eneration,  as  that  Avhich,  at 
one  Avith  itself,  and  ahvays  consistent,  holds  on  the  even 
tenor  of  its  Avay,  undisturbed  by  events,  and  ahvays  de¬ 
cided,  hut  always  lenient  and  dispassiomate,  in  its  judgment 
of.  others.  •  This  is  a  character,  however,  Avhich,  as  far 
at  least  as  external  phenomena  go,  may  be  the  result  as 
much  of  a  passionless  nature,  and  a  sturdy  obtiisity  of 
intellect,  as  of  a  AA^ell-balanced  disposition  and  strong 
habits  of  self-command.  We  Avere  aAvare  that  North¬ 
cote’s  venerable  aspect,  and  strong  practical  grasp  of  life, 
Avonld  have  all  that  placid  exterior,  which,  like  oil  on  the 
surface  of  the  AA^aA^es,  Avould  temper  the  tempestuous 
heavings  of  Ilazlitt’s  irritable  disposition.  We  Avere, 
liowever,  doubtful,  whether  the  more  recondite  excellen¬ 
cies  AAdiich  Hazlitt  attributed  to  him,  might  not  be  the 
gratuitous  attributes  of  his  own  forgetive  imagination. 

This  AA'ork  has  resolved  our  doubts.  It  has  no  pro¬ 
fundity  ;  but  it  is  full  of  calm  good  sense,  and  just  feel¬ 
ing.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  a  greater  contnist  to  the 
fierce  Italians,  of  Avliom  it  is  his  cue  to  speak,  than  the 
unceasing  equanimity  of  the  historian  ;  and  yet  he  feels 
their  true  character  and  its  value.  His  descriptions  of 
paintings,  in  particular,  are  always  excellent.  He  places 
them  bodily  before  you.  They  have  all  the  justice,  and 
all  the  quiet  sentiment,  for  Avbich  Hazlitt  gives  him 
credit ;  Ave  feel  that  we  Avant  only  his  ideal  countenance, 
and  the  tears  in  Avhich,  when  talking  of  Titian,  he  used 
to  bathe  his  eloquent  discourse,  to  bring  us  Avithin  the 
range  of  the  old  man’s  spell. 

The  following  piissages  will  serve  to  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  calibre  of  his  moralising  ; 

“  How  exactly  Ave  find  the  same  thing  in  ourda3r8,  when 
scarcely  a  year  jesses  but  Ave  are  called  upon  to  bestow  our 
wonder  and  attention  upon  some  new  and  surprising  ge¬ 
nius,  Avho  makes  a  prodigious  noise  fora  season,  and  then 
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is  heard  no  more !  The  earnest  desire  of  mankind  for  no- 
veHy,  and  the  pleasure  it  gives  to  those  who  fondly  hope 
they  have  had  the  sagacity  to  bring  the  hidden  treasure  to 
ligh/,  tempts  them  to  decry  the  most  establish^  reputation, 
and  leads  them  to  suppose  that  their  new  discovered  favour¬ 
ite  may  supply  the  vacant  place,  the  frequent  failures  they 
experience  being  passed  over  without  making  them  wiser,’* 
And  again, — “  The  great  defect  in  the  character  of  Titian 
seems  to  have  been  that  perpetual  jealousy  that  annoyed 
him,  of  whicli  there  are  so  many  instances  given  that  we 
cannot  but  conclude  it  was  the  truth.  Wherever  he  found 
more  than  common  ability,  he  became  an  enemy.  Such  was 
not  thecharacter  of  Raphael  and  of  Michael  Angelo  ;  and  it 
was  to  this  difference  of  character  that  we  probably  owe  the 
superior  grandeur  and  refinement  of  their  ideal  conceptions. 
Every  man’s  genius  pays  a  tax  to  His  vices.” 

But  the  chief  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  the  numerous 
letters  scattered  throughout  it,  giving  us  a  view  of  the 
state  of  Italian  society  in  Titian’s  time.  There  is,  for 
example,  something  inexpressibly  soothing  in  Vasari’s 
description  of 

THE  MONKS  OF  CALMALDOLI. 

But  it  was  you,  my  dear  Master  Giovanni,  (blessed  be 
God  for  it  a  thousand  times !)  it  was  by  your  means  that  I 
was  conducted  to  the  hermits  of  Calmaldoli,  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  have  been  conducted  to  a  fitter  place  to 
bring  me  to  my  proper  senses,  because  I  passed  my  time  in  a 
way  that  did  me  infinite  service;  for  by  communing  with 
those  holy  hermits,  they,  in  the  space  of  two  days,  worked 
such  an  alteration  in  my  mind,  for  my  good  and  my  health, 
that  I  began  to  be  sensible  of  my  former  folly,  and  the  mad¬ 
ness  with  which  I  had  been  blinded.  But  now,  in  this  chain  of 
lofty  mountains  of  the  Apennines,  beautified  by  the  straight 
fir-trees,  it  is  that  I  am  made  to  feel  the  high  value  of  a  life 
of  peace.  Every  year  these  holy  hermits  make  a  hut  of  the 
branches  of  trees,  with  a  cross  fixed  to  it  pointing  straight 
to  heaven.  This  they  imitate  in  their  lives  ;  and  here  they 
have  their  abode  together,  leaving  the  vain  world  below  them 
with  a  fervent  spirit  elevated  to  God.  Thus,  striving  at  per¬ 
fection,  they  are  continually  approaching  nearer  to  it.  Here 
are  no  temptations  from  the  wickedness  and  vanities  of  the 
world;  and  although  wemayitreat  them  with  derision, expo- 
sed  as  they  are  to  the  blowing  of  the  winds  and  battering  of 
the  tempest,  which  often  assail  them,  yet  afterwards,  when 
the  air  becomes  clear,  they  find  themselves  more  alert,  more 
healthy,  more  hardy,  and  more  perfect  than  ever ;  as  they 
know  to  a  certainty  that  Heaven,  which  gave  them  their 
constancy  and  their  faith,  ever  gives  the  same  resigned  spirit 
to  those  who  serve  the  Lord. 

I  have  seen  and  conversed  for  an  hour  with  five  old 
hermits,  neither  of  them  under  eighty  years  of  age,  and  w’ho 
are  strengthened  to  perfection  by  the  Lord  ;  and  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  I  bad  heard  the  discourse  of  five  angels  of  Para¬ 
dise.  It  quite  astonished  me  to  see  those  men,  at  such  an  in¬ 
firm  age,  work  in  the  freezing  night  like  young  men,  to  re¬ 
move  the  snow  that  rose  high  about  the  fence  which  sur¬ 
rounded  their  cells,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  go  to 
church  in  the  morning,  or  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  thus 
clearing  the  way  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces, 
from  the  fence  of  their  cells, ^and  all  this  done  with  a  joyful¬ 
ness  and  pleasure  as  if  they  were  going  to  a  wedding.  Here 
reigns  such  a  silence  amidst  those  mute  brethren,  that  one 
fears  to  draw  one’s  breath,  and  the  very  leaves  of  the  trees 
seem  not  to  dare  to  stir  with  the  wind  ;  even  the  water  that 
is  conducted  in  wooden  troughs  to  the  whole  hermitage, 
carrying  it  from  one  cell  to  another,  runs  so  exquisitely  clear 
that  it  swms  to  pay  a  wonderful  respect.  It  gave  me  plea¬ 
sure  to  find  every  cell  a  walk  of  about  twelve  paces,  and  al- 
w  a  little’study  to  r^,  write,  and  contemplate  in,  and  near 
it  the  bed,  and  a  little  table,  and  a  window  that  projects 
from,  and  like  the  rota  or  wheel  in  a  nunnery,  a  narrow 
opening,  at  which  the  lay-brother  puts  in  the  pittance  to 
the  hermit,  who  takes  his  meal  at  his  own  time,  and  having 
made  his  dinner,  sets  the  empty  platter  in  the  same  place 
to  be  taken  away,  and  the  same  pei*son  who  brought  it  re¬ 
moves  it  silently,  without  a  word  ever  passing.” 

The  following  letter  from  Austin,  gives  a  lively  notion 
of  the  Cockney  habits  of  the  Venetian : 

“  Your  friend  and  mine.  Captain  Adriano  Perugino,  see¬ 
ing  me  accidentally  when  accompanying  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Rabino,  after  saluting  me  as  usual,  immediately  said 
that  he  had  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  world  to  in¬ 
duce  you  to  believe  what  you  always  concluded  to  be  im¬ 


possible— namely,  that  I  had  been  able  to  absent  myself 
from  my  terrestrial  paradise  by  persuasion  of  his  excellency. 
But  I  do  not  wonder  that  seems  incredible  to  you,  when  f 
myself  doubt  if  I  am  not  in  the  city  I  so  much  admire. 
Therefore,  I  said  to  the  cavalier,  ‘  If  I  can  hardly  believe 
it  myself,  how  can  you  expect  that  he  should  ?*  Tt  is  very 
.true,  my  brother,  that  the  love  I  feel  for  the  Grand  Canal 
is  most  excessive.  I  never  put  my  foot  in  the  stirrup 
without  sighing  on  recollecting  the  repose  and  comfort  of 
the  gondola.  A  fatigued  body,  a  worn-out  stocking,  and 
an  anxious  family,  are  the  horseman’s  portion.  So  I  say ; 
but  yet  I  return  here.  But  if  once  I  get  out  of  this  scrape^ 
— if  once  I  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  nothing  in  the  ^vorld 
shall  prevent  my  making  a  hasty  escape.  All  other  places 
seem  like  furnaces,  hovels,  and  caverns,  in  comparison  with 
my  beloved,  most  excellent,  and  adorable  Venice.  How¬ 
ever,  forget  all  your  notions  imbibed  from  the  times  past ; 
and  believe  my  promises  as  well  as  you  can,  that,  having 
once  bent  my  knee  to  Caesar,  I  will  return  to  my  country, 
with  a  solemn  vow  never  to  depart  from  it  again.” 

In  short,  we  have  been  much  delighted  and  instructod 
by  these  volumes. 


Life  of  Mrs  Jordan ;  including  Original  Private  Corre¬ 
spondence,  and  numerous  Anecdotes  of  her  Contempora¬ 
ries.  By  James  Boadeii,  Esq.,  author  of  the  “  Life  of 

Kemble,”  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  London.  Bull.* 

We  are  particular  in  copying  the  whole  of  this  title- 
page,  for  it  is  a  pretty  specimen  of  the  promissory  notes 
the  public  take  up,  and  by  which,  in  return,  they  are 
taken  in.  The  actual  “Life  of  Mrs  Jordan” — occupying 
less  than  a  sixth  of  these  large  volumes — could  be  neatly 
packed  into  a  snug  duodecimo ;  the  “  original  private 
correspondence”  does  not  exceed  some  ten  or  a  dozen  let¬ 
ters  ;  and  the  “  numerous  anecdotes  of  her  contempora¬ 
ries” — which,  it  will  be  observed,  are  not  labelled  as 
“  original”— are  quietly  picked  out  of  the  numerous 
volumes  of  theatrical  sayings  and  doings  with  which  va¬ 
rious  reminiscents  have  of  late  years  pestered  the  public. 
There  are  no  private  (or  public ! )  anecdotes  of  Mrs  Jordan  ; 
no  account  of  her  ofi*  the  stage  ;  nothing  to  show  the 
woman  as  she  was,  when  the  artificial  glare  of  the  theatre 
had  left  her. 

Were  we  to  analyze  this  thing  of  “  shreds  and  patches,” 
we  should  surmise  that  3Ir  Boaden  had  a  quantity  of 
theatrical  gossip  and  chit-chat,  which  he  could  not  weave 
into  his  former  works,  and  made  use  of  IMrs  Jordan’s 
life  as  a  thread  wherewith  to  connect,  and  whereon  to 
string  them.  Any  other  play-going  dangler  might  have 
done  this  better.  Half  the  present  interest  in  Mrs 
Jordan  arises  from  the  peculiarity  of  her  private  life  :  we 
rejoice  that  Mr  Boaden  is  ignorant  of  its  details.  Even 
bis  information  respecting  her  professional  career  is  drawn 
almost  wholly  from  magazines  and  newspapers.  Tate 
Wilkinson’s  “  Memoirs,”  Lockhart’s  “  Personal  Memoirs,” 
and  Sir  Jonah  Barrington’s  “  Wild  Sketches,”  supply  the 
particulars  of  her  early  career. 

The  Duke  of  York’s  duel  with  Colonel  Lennox,  the 
amours  of  the  Royal  Princes,  the  French  Revolution, 
Hatfield’s  attempt  on  the  life  of  George  III.,  John  Pal¬ 
mer’s  death  and  Frederick  Cooke’s  life,  Kemble’s  acting, 
Mr  Boaden’s  many  plays,  (what  has  become  of  them?) 
critiques  on  Sheridan  and  Shakspeare,  Colman  and 
O’Keefe,  the  whole  history  of  the  Young  Roscius,  ElHs- 
ton’s  three  suits  of  armour,  Junius  and  Wilkes,  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Burgoyne,  Cobbett  and  Thelwall,  Farquhar  and 
Wychcrly,  Romney  and  Sbee,  Colonel  Despard  and  Na¬ 
poleon,  Foote  and  Murphy,  Perry  and  Tom  Sheridan,— 
with  some  hundreds  of  other  subjects,  fill  up  the  V4dumes; 
but  these  “  thrice-told  tales”  are  not  “  Memoirs  of  3Irs 
Jordan.”  In  a  word,  Mi  Boaden  has  written  two  more 
silly  and  insipid  volumes  of  Theatrical  Ana,  to  which  he 

*  This  work  has  not  yet  readied  Edinburgh,  and  we  have  there¬ 
fore  taken  the  liberty  of  borrowing  the  following  account  of  it  from 
our  contemporary,  the  Athenaum.  We  observe  that  the  Liteiary 
Gazette  pronounces  a  similar  judgment  on  its  merits. 
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has  affixed  a  catching  title.  He  is  the  very  St  John  Long 
of  biography,  and  perpetrates  the  Lives”  of  emiiieut 
people  with  admirable  self-satisfaction  and  complacency. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  very  meagre  account  here  given 
of  Mrs  Jordan’s  private  life :  it  seems  that  Mr  Boaden 
thinks  he  has  accomplished  a  truer  representation”  of 
this,  “  than  any  other  writer  had  yet  been  able  to  supply.  ” 
This  would  be  no  hard  task,  for  we  do  not  remember  any 
other  memoir  of  her  than  his  own  !  He  also  thinks  Mrs 
Jordan  unquestionably  demands  such  a  tribute  as  her 
Life,”  from  him  “  particularly,  who  discharges  but  a 
debt  to  the  Muse  of  Comedy,  after  hjiving  celebrated  the  I 
two  principal  favourites  of  her  serious  sister.” 

This  is  sentimental,  no  doubt,  but,  fairly  translated,  it 
amounts  to  this — that,  because  tlie  public  have  endured 
four  volumes  of  verbose  compilation  respecting  the 
Kembles,  Mr  Boaden  is  bound  in  conscience  to  perpetrate 
two  others  about  Mrs  Jordan.  As  to  the  offering  to  the 
“  Muse  of  Comedy,”  it  is  strange  that  Mr  Boaden  did 
not  remember  the  obligation  till  Mrs  Jordan  had  been 
i  (lead  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ;  it  is  an  offering 
strangely  timed,  and  has  been  strangely  delayed  ;  and,  if 
an  offering  at  all,  was,  we  suspect,  intended  for  a  burnt 
offering. 

We  shall  now  glance  hastily  through  the  work.  Mrs 
Jordan  was  born  near  Waterford,  about  the  year  17G2. 
Her  mother  (one  of  three  sisters  of  a  Welsh  family  named 
Phillips)  married  a  Mr  Bland,  a  minor,  whose  friends 
bad  the  marriage  annulled.  IVIrs  Jordan’s  first  stage- 
name  was  Francis.  She  was  pretty,  Avell-educated,  and 
acquired  almost  domestically,”  a  A^ery  correct  diction  in 
her  native  language,  and  the  poAver  of  composing  agree¬ 
ably  in  prose  or  Averse,  Avith  little  premeditation.  Her  , 
first  appearance  Avas  in  Dublin,  as  Pluebe  in  “  As  You  j 
•Like  It;”  Lopez  in  the  “Duenna,”  the  Romp  in  the  | 
farce  so  called,  Jind  Adelaide  in  the  “  Count  of  Nar- 
bonne,”  folio Aved;  She  Avas  then  sixteen  years  old.  Daly, 
the  Dublin  manager,  took  her  to  Cork,  Avhere  she  Avas 
engaged  at  tAventy  shillings  a-Aveek.  She  took  a  benefit, 
which  failed,  the  expenditure  exceeding  the  receipts.  The 
yo»mg  “  bucks”  of  Cork  insisted  on  her  having  a  free 
benefit,  by  which  she  cleared  L.IO.  On  her  return  to 
Dublin,  her  salary  Avas  raised  to  three  guineas  a-week. 
From  Dublin  she  Avent  to  Waterford,  Avherea  Lieutenant 
Doyne  fell  in  love  with  and  offered  her  his  hand.  Her 
mother  thought,  Avith  Keats,  that 

“  Love  in  a  hut,  Avith  Avater  and  a  crust. 

Is — Love,  forgive  us  ! — cinders,  ashes,  dust 

and,  as  the  young  IMars  had  little  besides  his  pay,  the 
affair  Avas  broken  off. 

In  July,  1782,  she  arriA'ed  at  Leeds.  Tate  Wilkinson 
— manager  of  the  York  company — had,  in  1758,  played 
Othello  to  her  mother’s  Desdemona,  in  Dublin. 

— •  “  The  party  Avas  fatigued  Avith  the  journey,  and  the  first 
glance  of  the  manager  sufficed  to  a(!quaint  him  with  their 
indifferent  circumstances.  The  mother  had  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  Avhich,  like  that  of  brother  soldiers,  isahvays  strong — 
she  had  served  Avith  Mr  Wilkinson  in  the  campaigns  of 
their  youth  ;  and  it  AA^as  not  unlikely,  that  the  young  lady 
inherited  some  theatrical  talent,  as  the  quality  of  the  soil 
she  sprang  from.  IIoAVCA^er,  he  asked  her,  laconically, 
whether  her  line  Av^as  tragedy,  comedy,  or  opera  ?  To  which, 
in  one  Avord,  she  ansAvered,  ‘  all.* 

“  When  telling  her  story  afterwards,  she  always  said,  at 
this  point  of  it — ‘  Sir,  in  my  life,  I  ncA^r  saw  an  elderly 
gentleman  more  astonished  !* 

“  At  this  time  she  was  a  girl  of  nineteen,  and  had  the 
whole  family  dejiendent  on  Inn*  exertions.  Wilkinson  en¬ 
gaged  her.  When  he  besought  her  to  favour  him  Avith  the  i 
usual  ‘taste  of  her  quality,’  a  passionate  speech — the  Ian-  , 
guor  that  sat  upon  her  frame,  luonounced  her  just  then  to 
be  incapable  of  any  assuin(‘d  passion.  Slie  Avished  to  merit 
an  engagement  by  a  fair  trial  on  the  boards,  and  the  inana- 
-,ger  assented  to  this,  the  fairest  of  all  ]>ropositions.  Their 
considerate  friend  now  ordered  a  Imttle  of  Madeira  to  he 
brought  in,  and  the  friendly  charm  soon  revived  the  spirits 
of  the  travellers,  who  chatted  gaily  upon  the  subject  of  the 


Irish  stage,  and  the  general  ncAvs  of  that  kingdom,  till  at 
length  the  manager  espied  a  favourable  opportunity  of  re¬ 
peating  his  request  for  the  speech,  Avhich  Avas  to  decide,  in 
some  degree,  his  opinion  of  her  value ;  and  the  interesting 
woman  spoke  for  liim  a  few  lines  of  Calista,  which  they 
settled  she  Avas  to  act  on  the  Thursday  following,  with 
Lucy,  in  the  ‘  Virgin  Unmasked.*  The  exquisite  and 
plaintiA^e  melody  of  her  voice,  the  distinctness  of  her  articu¬ 
lation,  the  truth  and  nature  that  looked  through  her,  af¬ 
fected  the  experienced  actor  deeply  !  his  internal  delight 
could  only  be  balanced  by  his  hopes ;  and  he  poured  out 
his  praise  and  his  congratulation  in  no  measured  language. 
As  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  modest  actress  replied, 
that  ‘  if  she  could  but  please  her  manager,  she  should  be 
satisfied  ;  and  that,  should  she  achieve  the  public  favour, 
he  should  ever  find  her  grateful  for  the  aid  he  had  afforded 
to  her  necessity.*  If  the  heart  speaks  too  much  on  these 
occasions,  it  is  cruel  t(»  arrest  its  triumph  by  a  suspicion 
dishonourable  to  our  nature  ;  Tate  acknoAvledged  a  sudden 
‘impulse  of  regard,*  and  the  parties  separated  Avith  mutual 
good  Avishes,  and  expressions  of  entire  confidence  in  the 
result.** 

She  appeared  at  Leeds  as  Calista,  and,  to  the  surprise 
of  AVilkinson,  aaJio  had  seen  no  symptoms  of  comedy  in 
her,  volunteered  to  sing  the  “  GreeiiAvood  Laddie”  after 
the  play. 

“  She  Avas  heard  through  the  i>lay  Avith  the  greatest  at¬ 
tention  and  sympathy,  and  the  manager  began  to  tremble 
at  the  absurdity,  as  he  reasonably  thought  it,  of  Calista 
arising  from  the  dead,  and  rushing  before  an  audience  in 
their  tears,  to  sing  a  ballad  in  the  pastoral  style,  AA'hich  no¬ 
body  called  for  or  cared  about.  But  on  she  jumped,  Avith 
her  elastic  spring,  and  a  smile  that  Nature’s  own  cunning 
hand  had  moulded,  in  a  frock  and  a  little  mob-cap,  and  her 
curls  as  she  wore  them  all  her  life ;  and  she  sang  her  ballad 
so  enchantingly  as  to  fascinate  her  hearers,  and  convince 
the  manager  that  every  charm  had  not  been  exhausted  by 
past  times,  nor  all  of  them  numbered ;  for  the  volunteer 
unaccompanied  ballad  of  Mrs  Jordan  Avas  peculiar  to  her, 
and  charmed  only  by  hrr  voice  and  manner.  I^eeds,  though 
a  manufacturing  town,  and  strongly  addicted  to  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  trade,  Avas,  at  the  call  of  the  charmer.  Induced  to 
croAvd  her  benefit  on  the  5th  of  August ;  and  that  being 
over,  the  troop  Avere  seen  in  full  march  fur  York,  where 
AYilkinson  had  ordered  his  new  acquisition  to  be  announced 
as  Calista,  by  the  name  of  Francis.” 

She  now,  for  very  becoming  reasons,  took  the  matronly 
name  of  Mrs  Jordan,  (Mr  B.  thinks  that  even  then  she 
was  “ protected”  by  Mr  Ford,  by  Avhom  she  had  a  family.) 
She  Avent  the  “  North  Circuit,”  and  being  seen  by  Smith 
of  Drury  Lane,  an  engagement  ensued.  Up  to  this  time 
her  characters  Avere  of  the  tragic  caste.  On  Tuesday 
the  18th  October,  1785,  the  curtain  drcAv  up  to  the 
Country  Girl  of  Mrs  Jordan.  iVIrs  Inchbald  records  of 
her,-— 

“  That  ‘  she  came  to  tovAm  with  no  report  in  her  favour, 
to  elevate  her  above  a  very  moderate  salary  (four  pounds,) 
or  to  attract  more  than  a  very  moderate  house  when  she 
appeared.  But  here  moderation  stopped.  She  at  once  dis¬ 
played  such  consummate  art,  with  such  bewitching  nature 
— such  excellent  sense,  and  such  innocent  simplicity — that 
lier  auditors  AA^ere  boundless  in  their  plaudits,  and  so  warm 
in  her  praises,  Avhen  they  left  the  theatre,  that  their  friends 
at  home  Avould  not  give  credit  to  the  extent  of  their  eulo« 
giums.*” 

And  Mr  Boaden  says,— 

“  She  retired  that  night  from  the  theatre,  happy  to  the 
extent  of  her  wishes,  and  satisfied  that  she  would  not  long 
be  rated  on  the  treasurer’s  books  at  four  pounds  per  week.’* 

In  a  short  time  she  found  out  that  her  forte  lay  in 
C’omedy,  although  she  constantly  performed  Tragedy  also. 
She  now  had  a  high  salar\'.  She  continued  to  Avin  fame 
and  money.  Many  plays  Avere  Avritteii  for  her  expressly. 
The  “  Spoiled  Child”  has  been  attributed  to  her  OAvn  pen. 

Ill  1751-2,  her  attendance  at  the  theatre  was  rather 
irregular.  Mr  Boaden  says  : 

“  But  a  circumstanc(»  had  occurred,  Avhich  Avas  now 
generally  knoAvn,  1  mean  tln^  declared  admiration  of  a  Royal 
Duke  for  this  delightlid  aclress,  and  a  Avish  for  her  society 
permanently,  on  such  terms  as  Ids  pecidiar  situation  alone 
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permitted.  He  invaded  no  man’s  absolute  rights — ae  did 
not  descend  to  corrupt  or  debase.  Not  considering  himself 
entirely  a  creature  of  the  state,  he  had  presumed  to  avow  an 
affection  for  a  woman  of  the  most  fascinating  description ; 
and  his  yet  unsullied  honour  was  the  pledge,  that  the  fruits, 
if  any,  of  such  an  union,  should  be  considered  most  sacredly 
as  his^ihht  he  took  the  dfities  of  a  father  along  with  the 
natural  relation.  \Ve  were  now  in  the  fennent  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  it  became  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  no 
small  part  of  the  public,  that  Mrs  Jordan  had  listened  to  a 
prince.  In  spite  of  his  services  as  a  naval  officer,  and  the 
frank,  cordial  manners,  which  were  not  more  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  his  profession  than  of  his  own  nature,  the  noble 
seaman  was  neither  well  treated  by  the  government,  nor 
did  his  popularity  at  all  compensate  a  very  niggardly  esta¬ 
blishment.  On  a  sudden,  writers  in  the  daily  papers  became 
most  anxiously  solicitous  about  Mrs  Jordan’s  family  ;  (as 
if  it  had  not  at  all  times  been  the  ^precious  jewel  of  her 
soul.*)  ‘  What,  in  the  new  connexion,  became  of  Mrs 
Jordan’s  family  ?*  Mr  F ord  was  elevated  by  some  persons 
into  an  injured  and  deserted  man  ;  they  neither  knew  him 
nor  his  privity  to  the  advances  made  by  the  noble  suitor. 
They  had  never  seen  him  at  the  wing  of  the  theatre,  and 
thrown  their  eyes,  as  he  must  have  done,  to  the  private 
boxes.  Mrs  Jordan  was  not  a  woman  to  hoodwink  herself 
in  any  of  her  actions— she  knew  the  sanctions  of  law  and 
religion  as  well  as  anybody,  and  their  value— this  implies 
that  she  did  not  view  them  with  indifference.  And  had 
Mr  Ford,  as  she  proposed  to  him,  taken  that  one  step  far- 
liter,  which  the  Duke  could  not  take,  the  treaty  with  the 
latter  would  have  ended  at  the  moment.” 

Mr  Boaden  is  a  miserable  apologist. 

Until  1809,  she  continued,  with  the  occasional  family 
interruptions,  (which  Mr  Boaden  delights  in  recording,) 
to  perform  in  the  Drury  Lane  company. 

The  latter  half  of  the  second  volume  is  all  that  has  the 
slightest  interest.  Mrs  Jordan  had  now  married  her 
daughters,  the  Misses  Ford,  and  the  public  prints  were 
full  of  intimations  of  quarrels  at  Bushy.  The  following 
letter  refers  to  this  : 

“  Bushy  House,  Sunday. 

Dear  Sir,— I  should  be  very  ungrateful  indeed,  if  I 
rj)uld,  for  a  moment,  consider  as  an  enemy,  one  from  whom 
I  have  received  very  decided  proofs  of  kindness  and  atten¬ 
tion.  I  love  candour  and  truth  on  all  occasions,  and  the 
frankness  with  which  you  speak  of  my  professional  merits, 
stamps  a  value  on  your  opinion  of  them,  and  which  (^entre 
nous)  I  really  believe  is  quite  as  much  as  they  deserve ;  but 
we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  world  for  think¬ 
ing  BETTER  of  US  than  we  deserve. 

“  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  for  the  humanity 
with  which  you  seem  to  enter  into  my  feelings ;  they  are, 
indeed,  very  acute :  and,  did  you  know  the  three  incom¬ 
parable^  and  truly  amiable  objects  of  my  anxiety,  you  would 
not  be  inclined  to  withdraw  your  sympathy. 

“  With  re^rd  to  the  report  of  my  quanvl  with  the  Duke, 
every  day  ot  our  past  and  present  lives  must  give  the  lie  to 
it*  He  is  an  example  for  half  the  husbands  and  fathers  in 
the  world,  the  best  of  masters,  and  the  most  firm  and  gene¬ 
rous  of  friends.  I  will,  in  a  day  or  two,  avail  myself  of 
your  kind  offer,  to  contradict  those  odious  and  truly  wicked 
reports.  I  am  so  ill  that  I  can  do  nothing  myself,  but  must 
wait  for  the  assistance  of  a  good  and  clever  friend,  who  is 
at  present  out  of  the  way,  and  who  (if  truth  is  not  quite 
scared  out  of  the  world)  wdll  endeavour  to  do  away  the  ill 
imprei^ions  those  reports  were  meant  to  make.  In  the 
meantime,  accept  my  thanks,  and  believe  me,  yours  truly, 

“  Dora  Jordan.” 

Shortly  after,  she  accepted  engagements  in  the  country, 
and  proceeded  to  Bath.  The  following  letter  developes 
more  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  writer,  than  all  Mr 
Boaden  has  written  on  the  subject. 

“  Bath,  Sundoy,  April  22,  1809. 

“  Dear  Sir,— I  should  be  more  insensible  than  my  heart 
tells  me  1  am,  if  1  did  not  experience  much  gratification 
from  your  very  kind  and  friendly  letters— d/?/  they 
must  be,  for,  though  I  am  ever  asking  favours  of  you.  1  feel 
It  impossible  that  I  can  ever  return  tliein. 

“  INIy  professional  success  through  life  has,  indeed,  been 
most  extriumUnary  ;  and,  consequently,  attended  with  urcat 
emoluments.  But  from  my  first  starting  in  life,  at  the 
arly  age  of  fourteen,  1  have  always  had  a  larre  family  to 


support.  My  mother  was  a  duty.  But  on  brothers  and 
sisters  I  have  lavished  more  money  than  can  be  supposed  • 
and  more,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  than  I  can  well  justify  to 
those  who  have  a  stronger  and  prior  claim  on  my  exertfous 
With  regard  to  myself— as  much  depends  on  our  ideas  ot 
riches — I  have  certainly  enough  ;  but  this  is  too  selfish  a 
consideration  to  weigh  onemoment  ag.ainst  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  duty.  I  am  quite  tired  of  the  profession.  1  liayp 
lost  those  great  excitements,  vanity  and  emulation.  The 
frst  has  been  amply  gratified  ;  and  the  last  I  see  no  occasion 
for ;  but  still,  without  these,  it  is  a  mere  money-gettiio'^ 
drudger}^  ^ 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  good  people  here  is  really  ridi¬ 
culous  ;  but  it  brings  ‘  grist  to  the  mill,*  and  I  shall,  not- 
withstanding  the  great  drawback  of  unsettled  weather 
clear,  between  this  place  and  Bristol,  from  L.80()  to  L.OOO. 

“  Though  I  very  seldom  go  out,  when  from  home,  I  was 
tempted  by  my  dear  girl  to  go  to  a  fashionable  library  to 
read  the  papers  ;  and,  not  being  known,  was  entertained  by 
some  ladies  with  a  most  pathetie  description  of  the  partin» 
between  me  and  the  Duke  !  INIy  very  dress  was  describeif, 
and  the  whole  conversation  accurately  repeated  !  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  party,  a  lady  came  in,  who  immediately  ad¬ 
dressed  me  by  name,  which  threw  them  into  the  most 
ridiculous,  and,  I  conceive,  the  most  unpleasant,  embarrass¬ 
ment  imaginable.  In  pity  to  them,  1  left  the  place  imme^ 
diate/y,  and  Hatter  myself  I  did  not  show  any  disgust  or 
ill-nature  on  the  occasion. 

“  The  last  favour  I  asked  of  you,  was  not  to  gratify  my 
own  vanity,  but  my  best  friends  ;  Avho,  in  spite  of  the 
world,  are,*I  can  tvith  truth  assure  you,  as  much  interested 
about  me,  as  they  were  seventeen  years  ago, — Believe  me 
ever  your  truly  obliged,  “  Dora  Jordan. 

“  P.S.  I  fear  I  have  tired  you  with  my  scrawl.” 

After  the  battle  of  Talavera,  wherein  one  of  her  sons 
had  the  honour  to  serve,  she  thus  writes : 

“  Bushy,  Thursday,  August  17,  1809. 

I  am  very  vain,  but  still  I  have  judgment  enough  not 
to  he  fond  of  doing  that  which  I  know  I  do  very  ill.  Still  I 
feel  pleasure  in  writing  to  you,  who  so  kindly  enter  into  all 
my  feelings.  You  may  easily  guess  what  they  were  last 
^Vlonday  night,  when  I  heard  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
Talavera.  Five  thousand  killed  !— the  Duke  at  Brighton  ! 

I  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep. 

‘‘  The  Duke  set  out  at  five  o’clock  on  the  Tuesday,  to  be 
the  first  to  relieve  me  from  my  misery.  1  am  mentally  re¬ 
lieved  ;  but  it  has  torn  my  neiwes  to  pieces,  I  have,//iv 
boys,  and  must  look  forward  to  a  life  of  constant  anxiety 
and  suspense.  I  am  at  present  very  ill.  Excuse  this  hasty 
scrawl,  and  believe  me,  your  ever  obliged, 

“  Dora  Jordan.” 

Of  the  real  ground  of  separation  between  I\Irs  Jordan 
and  the  Duke,  nothing  has  ever  been  publicly  known  ; 
and  Mr  Boaden  is,  fortunately,  not  able  to  gratify  ca¬ 
riosity.  She  was  acting  at  Cheltenham  when  the  letter, 
communicating  his  intention  of  separating  from  her,  and 
desiring  her  to  meet  him  at  Maidenhead,  was  received  : 

“  She  arrived  at  the  theati*e  dreadfully  weakened  by  a 
succession  of  fainting  fits.  She,  however,  struggled  on  with 
Nell,  until  Jobson  andved  at  the  passage  where  he  has  to 
accuse  the  conjurer  of  making  her  laughing  drunk.  heir 
the  actress  here  attempted  to  laugh,  the  afilicted  woman 
burst  into  tears.  Her  Jobson j  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
altered  the  text,  and  exclaimed  to  her — ‘  Why,  Nell,  the 
conjurer  has  not  only  made  thee  drunk — lie  has  made  thee 
crying  drunk,*- thus  covering  her  personal  distress,  and 
carrying  her  through  the  scene  in  character.  After  the 
performance,  she  was  put  into  a  travelling  chariot  in  her 
stage  dress,  to  keep  her  appointment  wdth  the  Uoyal  Duke, 
in  a  state  of  anguish  easily  to  be  conceived.  AV^hat  passed  j 
at  the  meeting,  1  would  not  wish  to  detail.  Alter  allou- 
iug  her  due  time  to  recover  her  spirits,  and  endeavour  to  do 
herself  justice,  by  making  her  statement  to  the  Regent- 
submitting  herself  entirely  to  his  judgment,  and  finally  to 
tlie  generous  nature  of  the  Duke  himself,  she  thus  writes 
upon  the  subject  of  the  separation  to  her  coiifidentia 
friend  ;  — 

Bushy,  Saturday. 

‘‘  My  dear  Sir, — I  received  yours  and  its  enclosure  safe 
this  morning.  My  mind  is  beginning  to  feel  somewhat 
coiiciled  to  the  shock  and  surprise  it  has  lately  received  ;  toi 
could  yon  or  the  irorld  believe  that  we  never  had,  for  t\veut> 
years,  the  setublance  ot'  atiUAKREL  V  But  this  is  so  wei 
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known  in  onr  domestic  circle,  tliat  the  astonishment  is  the 
fireater  !  Money,  money,  my  good  friend,  or  the  want  of 
it,  has,  I  am  convinced,  made  him,  at  this  moment,  the 
most  wretched  of  men  ;  but  having  done  2vronf[y  he  does  not 
like  to  retract.  But  with  all  his  excellent  qualities,  his  do¬ 
mestic  viriuesy  his  love  for  his  lovely  children,  what  must 
he  not  at  this  moment  suffer  !  His  distresses  should  have 
been  relieved  before  ;  but  this  is  entre  nous, 

“  All  his  letters  are  full  of  the  most  unqualified  praise  of 
my  conduct ;  and  it  is  the  most  heartfelt  blessing  to  know 
that,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  I  have  endeavoured  to  de¬ 
serve  it.  I  have  received  the  greatest  kindness  and  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  11 - 1,  and  every  branch  of  the  Royal 

Family,  who,  in  the  most  unreserved  terms,  deplore  this 
melancholy  business.  The  whole  correspondence  is  before 

tlie  H - 1,  and,  I  am  proud  to  add,  that  my  past  and/7rr- 

sent  conduct  has  secured  me  a  friend,  who  declares  he  never 
will  forsake  me.  ‘  IMy  forbearance,*  he  says,  ‘  is  beyond 
what  he  could  have  imagined  !’  But  what  will  not  a  wo¬ 
man  do,  who  is  firmly  and  sincerely  attached  ?  Had  he 
left  me  to  starve,  I  never  would  have  uttered  a  word  to  his 
disadvantage.  1  enclose  you  two  other  letters ;  and  in  a 
day  or  two  you  shall  see  more,  the  rest  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  K— t.  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  do  not  hear  the 
D.  of  C.  unfairly  abused.  He  has  done  wrong,  and  he  is 
suffering  for  it.  But  as  far  as  he  has  left  it  in  his  own 
power,  he  is  doing  every  thing  kind  and  noble,  even  to  the 
distressing  himself.  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  friendly 
caution  at  the  end  of  your  letter,  though  I  trust  there  will 
be  no  occasion  for  it ;  but  it  was  kind  and  friendly,  and  as 
such  I  shall  ever  esteem  it. — 1  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  sin¬ 
cerely,  “  Dora  Jordan.’* 

After  this  separation,  Mrs  Jordan  returned  to  the  stage 
for  a  short  time.  She  now — how,  has  never  been  satis¬ 
factorily  explained — became  involved  in  great  pecuniary 
difficulties.  There  is  no  doubt  the  direct  cause  was  cer¬ 
tain  bills  and  bonds  given  to  assist  one  of  her  sons-in-lavv ; 
but  the  amount  was  not  great,  (says  Mr  Boaden,)  when 
we  consider  her  long  and  prosperous  professional  engage¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  fortune  promised  to  her  daughters  was 
not  paid,  although  we  must  presume  she  had  the  means 
of  paying,  when  promised.  But  the  mystery  is  not 
cleared  up  even  by  the  “  authentic  statement’*  of  these 
volumes — a  statement,  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  Her 
embarrassment,  however,  is  certain — she  was  obliged  to 
quit  England — resided,  under  another  name,  first  at 
Boulogne,  then  at  Versailles,  and  finally  at  St  Cloud, 
where  she  died.  All  here  is  mystery  !  In  the  latter  end 
of  June,  a  letter  was  received,  written  by  Mrs  Jordan’s 
companion  to  one  of  her  daughters,  informing  her,  that 
“  after  a  few  days’  illness,  that  lady  had  died  at  St 
Cloud’* — and  her  death  was  announced  in  the  papers. 
Three  days  after,  a  second  letter,  from  the  same  writer, 
Avas  received,  stating  that  “  she  had  been  deceived  by 
Mrs  Jordan*s  appearance,  that  she  Avas  alive,  but  very 
ill.**  Preparations  were  making  for  her  daughter  to  go 
to  her,  Avhen  a  third  letter  arrived,  stating  that  she  Avas 
really  dead  : 

“  There  aa'us  a  notion,”  .says  Mr  Boaden,  “  that,  so  far 
from  her  being  dead,  Mrs  Jordan  had  been  met  by  A’arious 
persons  in  London,  and  I  :mvself  avjis  A^ery  strongly  im- 
Jiressed  Avith  a  notion  that  I  had  seen  her.  The  dear  lady 
AV’as  not  an  "every-day  sort  of  Avoman.  Not  that  there 
Avere  not  persons  Avho  resemble  her ;  for  some  such  I  kneAv, 
Avho  had  more  than  a  slight  I’esemblance  in  features,  and 
Avho,  to  enhance  their  own  attractions,  copied  her  smile, 
and  a  peculiar  action  of  the  mouth,  Avhich  Avasfull  of  effect, 
and  pointed  an  ironical  sentence.  But  there  is  a  physiog¬ 
nomy  so  miiiute,  if  Ave  will  observe,  as  to  decide  the  almost 
indifferent  actioiis  of  the  human  character.  She  Avas  near¬ 
sighted,  and  Avore  a  glass  attached  to  a  gold  chain  about  her 
neck ;  her  manner  of  using  this  to  assist  her  sight  Avas  ex¬ 
tremely  peculiar.  1  Avas  taking  a  very  usual  Avalk  before 
dinner,  and  1  stopped  at  a  bookseller’s  Avindow,  on  the  left 
side  of  Piccadilly,  to  look  at  an  embellishment  to  some  new 
publication  that  struck  my  eye.  On  a  sudden,  a  lady  stood 
by  my  side,  who  had  sto[d  with  a  similar  impulse  :  to  my 
conviction,  it  was  Mrs  .Iordan.  As  she  did  not  speak,  but 
dropt  a  long  Avhite  veil  immediately  over  her  face,  1  con¬ 
cluded  that  she  did  not  Avish  to  be  recognised,  and  therefore, 
however  1  should  have  Avished  an  explanation  of  Avhat  so 


surprised  me,  I  yielded  to  her  pleasure  upon  the  occasion, 
grounded,  1  had  no  doubt,  upon  sufficient  reason. 

*•  When  I  returned  to  my  own  house  at  dinner  time,  I 
mentioned  the  circumstance  at  table,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  struck  me  is  still  remembered  in  the  family.  I  used,  on 
the  occasion,  the  strong  language  of  Macbeth,  Mf  I  stand 
here,  I  saav  her.*  It  Avas  but  very  recently  I  heard,  for  the 
first  time,  that  one  of  her  daughters,  Mrs  Alsop,  had,  to 
her  entire  conviction,  met  her  mother  in  the  Strand,  after 
the  report  of  her  death  ;  that  the  leality,  or  the  fancy, 
threAv  her  into,/r7.s-  at  the  time ;  and  that  to  her  OAvn  death, 
she  believed  that  she  had  not  been  deceived.  With  her,  in¬ 
deed,  it  Avas  deemed  a  A’ision,  a  spectral  appearance  at  noon¬ 
day,  Avhich  I  need  not  say  Avas  not  my  impression  in  the 
rencontre  Avdth  myself.** 

All  here,  Ave  repeat,  is  mystery  !  But  it  is  Mr  Boadeii’s 
A’ersloii  of  the  story  ;  and  avc  have  no  doubt  a  plain  tale 
Avmuld  unriddle  the  Avhole  in  a  moment.  Every  line 
convinces  us  more  and  more  that  these  volumes  Avere  in¬ 
tended  as  a  Z»?/m^-offering  :  they  are  a  vile,  miserable 
compilation  ;  and,  except  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
A  olume,  Avhich  no  man  of  any  decent  feeling  would  have 
chosen  to  publish  just  now,  arc  not  Avorth  more  than 
Avaste  paper. 


The  Family  Lihrary,  No.  XV^II.  The  Life  of  Bruce, 

the  African  Traveller,  By  Major  F’.  B.  Ilead.  Lon¬ 
don.  John  Murray.  1830. 

A  clever  piece  of  whach,  or  in  other  AA’^ords,  a  conden¬ 
sation  of  the  best  parts  of  Bruce*s  fiAe  quarto  volumes, 
containing  his  TraA^els  to  discoA’cr  the  Sources  of  the 
Nile,  from  the  years  17G8  to  1773.  The  Avhole  events 
of  his  previous  and  subsequent  life  are  discussed  in  about 
twenty  pages,  and,  consequently,  the  volume  before  us 
is  nothing  but  an  abstract  of  Bruce’s  OAvn  Avork,  with 
Avhich,  hoAvcver,  there  is  intertAvined  a  thread  of  argu¬ 
ment  to  prove  that  all  his  details  arc  authentic,  and  that 
he  Avas  a  true  and  trust-Avorthy  traA^eller.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  doubts  of  Dr  Johnson  and  other  big-wigs  of 
the  day,  we  are  inclined  to  place  eA’ery  reliance  in  Bruce’s 
integrity;  and  though  Ave  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  the 
argument,  Ave  think  Major  Head,  avIio  AA’^rites  in  a  good, 
slap-dashing,  off-hand,  military  sort  of  style,  has  put  the 
traveller’s  merits  in  quite  a  fair  and  candid  point  of  view. 
Nor  is  the  Major  bigoted  to  his  hero.  He  claims  for 
him  no  more  praise  than  Avhat  every  man  of  sense  must 
be  Avilling  to  allow  him.  The  folloAving  extract,  relating 
to  the  most  important  achievement  of  Bruce’s  life,  places 
this  much -disputed  subject  on  what  appears  to  us  a  cor¬ 
rect  and  judicious  footing : 

THE  REAL  SOURCES  OF  THE  NILE,  AND  THE  VALUE  OF 

Bruce’s  claims  to  their  discovery. 

“  Tliere  is,  perhaps,  no  geographical  problem  Avhich  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  so  many  ages,  as  the  discovery  of 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  If  the  Nile  had  Howed  through  a 
rich  and  an  inhabited  country,  the  information  required 
AA'ould,  like  the  Avater  itself,  haA-^e  rushed  rapidly  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth  ;  but  in  the  great  sandy  desert  of 
Nubia,  the  problem  Avas  absorbed,  and  the  ri\^er,  thus  flow¬ 
ing  in  mysterious  solitude  and  silence,  reached  F^gypt— 
having  left  its  history  behind  it.  The  curiosity,  therefore, 
not  only  of  the  FLgyptians,  but  of  strangers  of  all  countries, 
Avas  constantly  excited.  The  fruitless  attempt  of  Cambyses 
to  penetrate  Ethiopia,  the  eager  enquiries  whicfi  Alexander 
is  said  to  ha\'e  made  on  his  first  arrival  at  the  temple  of 
.fupiter  Ammon,  and  the  expedition  of  Ptolemy  Pliiladel- 
phus,  are  the  most  ancient  of  those  enquiries,  Avhich  Avere 
occ^isionally  the  subject  of  discussion  to  the  time  of  Bruce, 
and  from  his  death  up  to  the  present  day.  If  a  river,  like 
a  canal,  Avas  as  broad  and  valuable  at  one  end  as  at  the  other, 
its  source  Avould  be  a  point  of  as  much  impoi*tance  as  its 
mouth ;  but  Ave  have  just  received  an  idea  of  Avhat  the 
source  of  a  river  really  is,  and,  in  Avords,  it  may  be  defined 
to  be  that  spot  from  Avhich  the  most  remote  particle  of  its 
Avater  proceeds.  1  n  a  populous  country  like  Fhigland,  Avhere 
almost  every  field  has  been  the  subject  of  a  laAvsuit,  and 
Avhere  every  thing  is  surveved  with  the  most  scrupulous 
accuracy,  the  source  of  the  Thames  has,  of  course,  been  de- 
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terminedi  yet  Dot  one  person  out  of  a  hundred  thousand 
knows  where  it  is ;  the  reason  being,  that  there  is  no  prac¬ 
tical  use  in  the  enquiry — all  that  one  cares  to  know  being 
how  far  the  Thames  is  navigable ;  in  short,  at  what  point 
it  ceases  to  be  useful  to  the  community.  But  if  this  be  the 
case  in  a  highly-civilized  country,  how  wild  a  business  must 
it  appear  to  search  for  the  source  of  a  river  through  sands 
and  deserts,  and  savage,  barbarous  nations,  merely  to  deter¬ 
mine  from  what  particular  spot  its  most  remote  particle  of 
water  proceeds !  In  an  army  of  soldiers,  we  might  as  well 
enquire  which  is  the  individual  whose  father  or  grandfather 
was  born  farthest  from  the  capital ;  a  question  which  some 
might  call  exceedingly  curious,  but  which,  we  all  perceive, 
would  admit  of  endless  and  equally  useless  discussion.  He 
who  embarks  in  an  useless  speculation,  is  subject  to  disap¬ 
pointments,  which  no.  rational  being  can  lament;  ami, 
although  we  have  hitherto  supported  Bruce  both  in  his  facts 
and  feelings,  yet,  in  truth  and  justice,  we  have  now  to  admit 
that,  of  the  above  observation,  this  enterprising  traveller 
himself  is  a  most  remarkable  example ;  for,  after  all  his 
trouble  and  perseverance,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  1st,  that 
the  fountains  which  Bruce  discovered  are  not  the  real  source 
of  the  Nile ;  and,  2d,  that  he  was  not  the  first  European 
who  visited  even  them. 

**  A  glance  at  any  common  map  will  show  that,  at  about 
sixteen  degrees,  or  eleven  hundred  miles  from  the  Line,  at 
the  boundary  of  the  tropical  rains,  the  river  Nile  splits  into 
two  branches — the  white  river  and  the  blue  river.  The  white 
river  continues  to  run  very  nearly  north  and  south ;  the 
blue  river,  bending  towards  the  east,  comes  from  Ethiopia, 
or,  as  we  term  it,  Abyssinia.  Now,  a  question  naturally 
arises,  which  of  these  two  rivei*s  is  the  principal  stream  ? 
The  Ethiopians  have,  of  course,  always  claimed  that  dis¬ 
tinction  for  the  blue  river ;  and  Cambyses,  Alexander, 
Ptolemy,  and  almost  every  one  down  to  Bruce,  looked  to 
Ethiopia  for  the  sources  of  the  Nile ;  but  the  vote  or  ver¬ 
dict  ot  man  cannot  alter  truth ;  and  most  true  it  is,  that 
the  white  river  is  the  main  branch  or  artery  of  the  Nile. 
Nay,  much  to  Bruce’s  honour,  he  himself  admits  this ;  and 
declai'es,  not  only  that  the  white  river  is  by  far  the  larger 
and  deeper  of  the  two,  but  evidently  proceeds  from  a  more 
remote  source;  since,  instead  of  periodically  rising  and  full¬ 
ing  as  the  blue  river  does,  (which  shows  that  it  is  created 
by  the  tropical  rains,)  the  waters  of  the  white  river  are 
everlastingly  flowing— which,  as  Bruce  justly  says,  denotes 
that  the  river  is  fed  by  those  distant  rains,  which  are  known 
to  be  always  falling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator. 
Our  honest  traveller  adds,  that,  if  it  was  not  for  the  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  the  white  river,  the  waters  of  the  blue,  or 
Abyssinian  river,  (which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  three 
great  streams — the  Mareb,  the  Baviba,  and  the  Tacazze,) 
would  be  absorbed  in  the  sands  of  the  desert  of  Nubia,  and 
that  the  Nile  would  consequently  never  reach  Egypt.  The 
real  source  of  the  Nile,  therefore,  still  remains  unknown,  or 
rather  it  hangs  in  the  equatorial  clouds,  from  which  the 
rains  descend. 

“  With  respect  to  his  having  been  the  discoverer  of  the 
source  of  the  blue  river,  ^or  Nile,  Bruce’s  memory  must 
again  meet  with  the  unsatisfactory  fate  which  this  sort  of 
enquiry  desen^es  ;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  }Wt 
the  first  European  who  visited  it.  Peter  I*aez,  the  intel¬ 
ligent  Jesuit,  whose  career  has  already  appeared  in  our 
slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  Abyssinia,  certainly  visited 
(one  hundred  and  fifty  yeai*s  before  Bruce)  those  fountains 
which  he  describes  with  very  tolerable  exactness;  and  al¬ 
though  Bruce,  eager  and  jealous,  very  naturally  endeavours 
to  detect  small  inaccuracies,  yet  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
Paez’s  'description  is  that  of  an  eye-witness.  It  is  true, 
Paez  says  that  the  fountains  ‘are  about  a  league,  or  a  can¬ 
non-shot,  distant  from  Cifeish,*  whereas,  on  measuring  this 
distance,  Bruce  found  it  to  be  only  a  third  of  a  mile ;  but, 
in  a  strange  country  and  atmosphei’e,  a  guess  at  distance  is 
almost  always  an  error,  and  a  Jesuit’s  calculation  of  the 
range  of  a  cannon-shot  must,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  have 
beeu  equally  liable  to  unintentional  mistake. 

‘‘  But  though  Paez  saw  and  described  the  fountains  of 
Gcish  before  Bruce,  yet  it  may  fairly  be  said,  that  Bruce 
was  the  person  who  first  imparted  the  intelligence  to  the 
European  public;  for  Paez’s  description,  whicli  was  wint- 
ten  in  Portuguese,  was  published  in  I^atin  after  his  death, 
by  Athanasius  Kircher,  a  brother  Jesuit,  well  known  for 
his  extensive  learning  and  voluminous  writings ;  and,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  such  a  form,  and  being  also  smother^  with  a 
number  of  improbable  statements,  made  no  progress  beyond 
the  little  circle  or  society  to  which  it  was  originally  ad¬ 
dressed. 


“  But  Bruce’s  solid  reputation  can  well  afford,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  throw  aside  altogether  the  bauble  for  which,  as  a 
young  man,  he  so  eagerly  and  enthusiastically  cxintended  ; 
and  the  reader  has  only  to  glance  his  eye  over  the  immense 
country  which  Bruce  has  delineated,  to  admit  the  justice  of 
this  observation.” 

As  another  specimen  of  the  Major’s  style,  which  is  in 
some  respects  rather  eccentric,  we  subjoin  the  concluding 
pages  of  the  volume  : 

ANECDOTES  AND  DEATH  OF  BRUCE» 

“  But,  although  his  life  at  Kinnaird  was  apparently 
tranquil,  his  wounded  feelings,  respecting  his  travels,  occa¬ 
sionally  betrayed  themselves.  One  day,  while  he  was  at 
the  house  of  a  relation  in  East  I^othian,  a  gentleman  pre¬ 
sent  bluntly  observed,  that  it  was  impnssiblc  that  the  natives 
of  Abyssinia  could  eat  raw  meat !  Bruce  said  not  a  word, 
but,  leaving  the  room,  he  shortly  returned  from  the  kitchen 
with  a  piece  of  raw  beefsteak,  peppered  and  salted  in  the 
Abyssinian  fashion.  ‘  You  will  eat  that,  sir,  or  fight  me  !’ 
he  said.  When  the  gentleman  had  eaten  up  the  raw  flesh, 
(most  willingly  would  he  have  eaten  his  words  instead,) 
Bruce  calmly  observed,  ‘  Now,  sir,  you  will  never  again  say 
it  is  impossible  r 

“  Single-Speech  Hamilton  was  Bruce’s  first  cousin  and 
intimate  friend.  One  evening,  at  Kinnaird,  he  said,  ‘  Bruce, 
to  convince  the  world  of  your  power  of  drawing,  you  need 
only  draw  us,  now,  something  in  as  good  a  style  as  those 
drawings  of  yours,  which  they  say  have  been  done  for  you 
by  Balugani,  your  Italian  artist.’ — ‘  Gerard  !’ replied  Bruce 
very  gravely,  ‘  you  made  one  fine  speech,  and  the  world 
doubted  its  being  your  own  composition  ;  but  if  you  Avill 
stand  up  now  here  and  make  another  speech  as  good,  we 
shall  believe  it  to  have  been  your  own.’ 

“  These  trifling  anecdotes  sufficiently  show  how  justly 
sensitive  Bruce  was  to  the  insult  that  had  been  offered  to 
him.  For  twenty  years  ivhich  had  elapsed  since  his  return 
to  Europe,  he  had  endured  treatment  which  it  was  totally 
out  of  his  power  to  repel.  It  is  true,  he  had  been  compli¬ 
mented  by  Dr  Blair,  and  a  few  other  people,  on  the  valuable 
information  which  he  had  revealed ;  but  the  public  voice 
still  accused  him  of  falsehood,  or,  what  is  equally  culpable, 
of  wilful  exaggeration,  and  against  the  gross  public  an  in¬ 
dividual  c^n  do  nothing.  Bruce’s  career  of  happiness  was 
at  an  end— he  had  survived  his  reputation,  and  the  only 
remedy  left  him  was  that  which  a  noble  Roman  is  supposed 
to  have  prescribed  for  his  own  son.  ‘  What  could  he  do,* 
he  was  asked,  ‘  against  so  many  ?’ ,  He  answered,  ‘  Diel’  and 
this  catastrophe — this  ‘  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wish¬ 
ed,*  we  have  now  the  pleasure  to  relate. 

“  The  last  act  of  Bruce’s  life  was  one  of  gentlemanlike, 
refined,  and  polite  attention  !  A  large  party  had  dined  at 
Kinnaird,  and  while  they  were  about  to  depart,  Bruce  was 
gaily  talking  to  a  young  lady  in  the  drawing-room,  when, 
suddenly  observing  that  her  aged  mother  was  proceeding  to 
her  carriage  unattended,  he  hurried  from  the  di^awing-room 
to  the  great  staircase.  In  this  effort,  the  feet  which  had 
safely  carried  him  through  all  his  dangers,  happened  to  fail 
him;  he  fell  down  several  of  the  steps — broke  some  of  his 
fingers— pitched  on  his  head — and  never  spoke  again  ! 

“  For  several  hours  every  effort  was  made  to  restore  him 
to  the  world ;  all  that  is  usual,  customaiy,  and  useless  in 
such  cases  was  performed. 

“There  was  the  bustle,  the  huiTy,  the  confusion,  the 
grief  unspeakable,  the  village-leech,  his  lancet,  his  phial,  and 
his  little  pill ;  but  the  lamp  was  out — the  book  was  closed 
—the  lease  was  up — ^the  grave  was  won— the  daring,  rest¬ 
less,  injured  spirit  had  burst  from  the  covert,  and  was 
‘  away  !* 

“  Thus  finished,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  in  the  healthy 
winter  of  his  life,  in  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  James  Bruce 
of  Kinnaird,  a  Scotchman,  who  was  religious,  loyal,  ho¬ 
nourable,  brave,  prudent,  and  enterprising.  He  was  too 
proud  of  his  ancestors,  yet  his  posterity  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  him.  His  temper  was  eager,  hasty,  and 
ous  ;  yet  he  himself  selected  for  the  employment  ot  his  lite 
enterprizes  of  danger,  in  which  haste,  eagerness,  and  im¬ 
petuosity  were  converted  into  the  means  of  serving  science 
and  his  country.  The  eagerness  with  which  he  toiled  lor 
the  approbation  of  the  world,  and  the  pain  he  suffered  from 
its  cruelty  and  injustice,  exclude  him  from  ranking  among 
those  great  men,  who,  by  religion,  or  even  by  philosop^> 
may  have  learned  to  despise  both  ;  yet  it  must  be  observed, 
that  had  he  possessed  this  equanimity  of  mind,  he  would 
never  have  undertaken  the  race  which  he  won. 


} 
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“  Bruce  belonged  to  that  sect— that  labouring  class— that 
useful  race  of  men,  who  are  ever  ready 

‘  To  set  their  life  upon  a  cast, 

And  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.* 

He  was  merely  a  traveller — a  knight-errant  in  search  of 
new  regions  of  the  world ;  yet  the  steady  courage  with 
which  he  encountered  danger — his  patience  and  fortitude 
in  adversity — his  good  sense  in  prosperity— the  tact  and 
judgment  with  which  he  steered  his  lonely  0001*86  through 
some  of  the  most  barren  and  barbarous  countries  in  the 
world,  bending  even  the  ignorance,  passions,  and  prejudices 
of  the  people  he  visited  to  his  own  advantage — the  graphic 
truth  with  which  he  maintained  his  assertions  against  the 
barbarous  incredulity  of  his  age,  most  deservedly  place  him 
at  the  top  of  his  own  class,  where  he  at  least  stands — second 
to  no  man.  His  example  is  well  worthy  the  attention  and 
study  of  every  individual,  whose  duty  or  inclination  may 
lead  him  to  attempt  to  penetrate  the  yet  unknown,  danger¬ 
ous,  and  uncivilized  regions  of  this  world.” 

On  the  whole,  we  feel  inclined  to  recommend  this 
volume  of  the  Famibj  Library,  It  serves  to  recall  to  the 
recollection  of  the  public  the  laborious  exertions  of  a  man, 
to  whose  memory  barely  sufficient  justice  has  been  done, 
and  it  offers  an  excellent  substitute  to  all  those  who  may 
not  have  access  to  the  original  and  more  extensive  work. 


Illustrations  of  the  Anglo-French  Coinage,  Taken from  the 
Cabinet  of  a  Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Societies  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Scotland;  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  France, 
Normandy,  and  many  others,  British  as  well  as  Foreign, 
London.  Tlearne.  4to,  pp.  168. 

There  was  a  time,  all  but  forgotten  by  the  British 
statesmen  of  the  present  day,  when  the  whole  of  the  great 
Duchy  of  Acquitaine  belonged,  not  so  much  by  right  of 
conquest,  as  by  marriage  and  inheritance,  to  the  crown 
of  England.  It  is  true,  that  the  geographical  position  of 
Acquitaine  involved  the  Plan tagenet  princes  in  continual 
wars  with  the  rest  of  France;  but  for  more  than  three 
centuries,  from  the  year  1152  to  the  year  1454,  when  all 
our  French  possessions  were  abandoned,  -with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Calais,  we  contrived  to  retain  that  imperium  in 
imperio  which  so  galled  the  French,  but  which  was  looked 
on  with  so  much  pride  by  our  ambitious  islanders.  Du¬ 
ring  this  period,  there  were  no  fewer  than  sixteen  differ¬ 
ent  mints  established  in  the  Anglo-French  provinces, 
and  many  gold  and  silver  coins  were  struck  under  the 
dynasties  of  the  Edwards,  the  Richards,  and  the  Henries. 
It  is  to  this  subject  that  General  Ainslie,  the  author  of 
this  truly  splendid,  laborious,  and  learned  w  ork,  has  di¬ 
rected  his  attention  ;  and  by  his  antiquarian  ardour  and 
perseverance  he  has  at  length  succeeded  in  forming  a 
cabinet  of  these  coins,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  by 
far  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  valuable,  in  Europe, 
either  public  or  private.  Indeed,  we  are  not  going  too 
far  when  we  say,  that  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  he 
possesses  more  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  other  col¬ 
lections  put  together.  The  British  Museum— if  we  ex¬ 
clude  those  struck  at  Calais,  as  that  mint  was  only  a 
subordinate  office  to  the  Tower,  and  its  productions  of 
the  same  fineness,  weight,  and  type — has  only  eighty-five 
Anglo-French  coins;  the  King’s  Cabinet  at  Paris  has 
under  twenty ;  and  that  of  Vienna  has  only  sixteen ;  while 
General  Ainslie  has  four  hundredand  forty,  of  which  more 
than  the  common  proportion  are  in  gold.  In  the  work 
now  before  us,  he  presents  us  with  seven  finely-engraved 
plates,  containing  portraits  of  118 'coins,  most  of  which, 
or  rather  all,  with  two  exceptions,  arc  exceedingly  rare 
and  high-priced.  Taken  in  connexion  Avith  the  valuable 
letter-press  that  accompanies  them,  they  throw  an  infinite 
deal  of  light  on  the  history  and  manners  of  the  times  to 
which  they  refer;  and,  altogether,  this  publication  has 
not  been  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  other  of  a  similar 
kind  with  which  avc  are  acquainted.  The  engraving  of 
the  seven  plates  alone,  by  Finden,  cost  L.  150;  and  the 


book  is  so  elegantly  got  up,  that  250  copies  cost  the 
author  upwards  of  L.400.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  a 
desire  to  communicate  information  on  a  subject  that  has 
perhaps  been  too  much  neglected  in  this  country,  could 
have  induced  him  to  give  to  the  world  these  priscce  vestigia 
glorice,  “  They  came  into  my  possession,”  says  our  author 
in  his  preface,  “  not  from  the  cabinet  of  a  connoisseur, 
ready  placed  to  my  hand  in  chronological  order,  but  by 
chance,  at  intervals,  ‘  few  and  far  between  ;’  the  result  of 
unceasing  researches  in  the  remote  as  well  as  more  fre¬ 
quented  parts  of  the  former  Anglo-French  provinces  ;  in 
some  places  so  much  out  of  the  usual  haunts  of  my  mi¬ 
gratory  countrymen,  that  I  enjoyed  the  rather  trouble¬ 
some  distinction  of  being  the  first  Briton  seen  there 
Avithin  the  memory  of  man.”  We  regret  that  our  space 
preAdits  us  from  entering  into  any  minute  examination 
of  General  Ainslie’s  costly  Avork  ;  but  Ave  can  recommend 
it,  Avith  the  most  perfect  confidence,  not  only  to  all  anti¬ 
quarians,  but  to  all  those  Avho  wish  to  obtain  many  im¬ 
portant  glimpses  into  times  and  customs  noAV  passed  away 
for  ever. 


The  Science  of  Physiology,  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
Heads  of  Ijectures  on  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  By 
William  Pulteney  Alison,  M.D.  F.R.  S.E.,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Professor  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh; 
William  BlackAVood,  Edinburgh.  1831. 

The  Science  of  Physiology  is  not  only  highly  interest¬ 
ing,  but  is  the  basis  of  all  medical  knowledge.  The 
physician  who  knoAvs  not  what  are  the  functions  per¬ 
formed  by  the  organs  of  the  body,  when  in  a  state  of 
health,  can  be  little  prepared  to  judge  of  the  changes  they 
undergo  Avhen  affected  by  dise.ase  ;  nor  can  he  knoAV  what 
agents  will  restore  them  to  a  healthy  condition.  Ignorant, 
therefore,  of  physiological  science,  his  practice  can  be 
guided  by  no  fixed  principles,  and  he  is  as  much  the  sport 
of  accident  as  the  seaman  Avho,  Avithout  compass  or  helm, 
is  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Avinds  and  waves.  Medical 
men,  generally,  do  not  deA'ote  themseh^es  sufficiently  to 
the  study  of  physiology,  and  enter  on  the  practical,  before 
they  have  studied  profoundly  the  therapeutical,  depart¬ 
ment  of  their  profession.  Like  the  physicians  in  the 
earlier  ages,  they  content  themselves  Avith  knowing  the 
effects  of  particular  remedies  ;  they  enquire  not  into  the 
minute  structure  of  the  organs  on  Avhich  these  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  act ;  nor  do  they  trouble  IhemseWes  to  ascertain  their 
mode  of  operation  ;  and  it  is  this  disposition  to  proceed  on 
empirical,  rather  than  on  sound  philosophical  principles, 
Avhich  has  contributed  to  prolong  that  age  of  darkness 
Avhich  so  long  has  obscured  the  history  of  medicine.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  the  spirit  of  inA*cstigation  triumph 
OA’er  ignorance  and  superstition,  than  minute  anatomy 
and  physiology  Avere  pursued  with  zeal,  and  the  field 
which  had  before  presented  the  aspect  of  a  drear  and  bar¬ 
ren  Avilderness,  Avas  found  to  contain  treasures  Avhich  re¬ 
quired  only  to  be  sought  after  to  be  discovered.  So  nu¬ 
merous  have  been  the  discoA’eries  recently  made  in  phy¬ 
siology  ;  so  specious  the  many  thousand  theories  invented 
by  those  whose  ingenuity  has  surpassed  their  judgment ; 
and  often  so  difficult  is  it  to  discover  the  light  of  truth 
amidst  the  brilliancy  of  a  too  fervid  imagination,  that  no 
department  of  knoAvledge  requires  more  skill  to  determine 
what  should  be  received  as  established,  and  Avhat  rejected 
as  uncertain  or  false.  And  hence  it  is  obviously  necessary 
that  the  professor  of  this  department  of  science  should 
not  only  be  exteiisiA^ely  acquainted  Avith  CA'ery  thing  that 
physiologists  have  accomplished  in  this  and  in  other 
countries,  but  should  also  be  an  acute,  impartial,  calm  rea- 
soner ;  and  such,  Ave  know,  is  the  character  Avhich  Dr  Alison 
possesses  as  the  IVofessor  of  Physiology  and  Therapeutics 
in  the  Edinburgh  University. 

I  The  physiological  text-books  by  Blumenbacb,  Majeii- 
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die,  Bostock,  Mayo,  Rudolph!,  and  a  host  of  other  authors, 
being  already  before  the  world.  Professor  Alison  apologises 
for  the  present  publication  of  the  work  by  observing,  “  that 
it  appears  to  be  important  for  a  teacher  of  any  branch  of 
science,  to  follow  the  arrangement  which  seems  to  his  cwn 
mind  most  satisfactory ;  and  important,  likewise,  for  the 
students  attending  any  course  of  scientific  lectures  to  have 
in  their  hands  a  text-book  arranged  on  the  same  plan,  and 
containing  the  same  views.”  We  conceive  that  the  author 
is  warranted  in  adopting  this  course,  not  only  from  his 
own,  but  from  the  experience  of  others.  Boerhaave  ob¬ 
served,  that  a  teacher  succeeds,  better  in  explaining  his 
own  thoughts,  than  in  commenting  on  a  work  written  by 
another,  and  his  instruction  then  becomes  clearer,  and  his 
language  more  animated.” '  Haller,  too,  remarks,  ‘‘  that, 
although  he  formerly  used  Boerhaave’s  work  as  a  text¬ 
book,  he  afterwards  lectured  upon  one  written  by  him¬ 
self,  because  anatomy  had  been  so  considerably  improved 
since  the  time  of  Boerhaave.”  But,  if  we  mistake  not, 
although  Dr  Alison’s  work  has  been  published  expressly 
for  the  medical  students  who  attend  his  school,  it  will 
be  scarcely  less  acceptable  to  the  older  members  of  the 
profession.  > 

But  it  will  be  asked.  What  is  the  prevailing  character 
and  object  of  the  present  work  ?  To  explain  which,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words^of  the  author : 
**  My  objects,”  says  he,  “  have  been,  first,  to  state  the 
facts  which  appear  to  be  ascertained,  and  the  inferences 
which  appear  to  be  fairly  dcducible  from  these  in  regard 
to  the  functions  of  the  living  human  body  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  arrange  these  facts,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  order  in 
which  the  functions,  as  existing  in  the  living  body  in  the 
adult  state,  are  dependent  on  one  another.”  In  executing 
this  task,  the  learned  professor  has  treated,  in  a  very  con¬ 
cise  and  perspicuous  manner,  those  subjects  which  are 
usually  embodied  in  elementary  works  on  physiology.  He 
has  avoided  dwelling  at  any  length  on  hypotheses  which 
involve  the  enquirer  in  unprofitable  discussions ;  and,  in 
connexion  with  such,  he  very  truly  remarks,  “  I  think 
there  is  a  want,  not  so  much  of  facts  in  physiology,  as  of 
principles,  by  which  those  facts  ought  to  be  connected, 
and  by  which  the  recollection  and  useful  application  of 
them  may  he  best  secured.”  Infiuenced  by  this  view, 
the  author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  giving  a  more  sys¬ 
tematic  form  to  his  subject  than  is  usual  in  similar  pub¬ 
lications  ;  and  on  this  account,  more  especially,  it  is 
entitled  to  a  preference  over  other  elementally  hooks  on 
physiology.  We  regret  the  necessity  of  speaking  in  such 
general  terms  of  a  work  possessing  such  high  claims  to 
the  attention  of  the  profession  ;  but  as,  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons,  we  on  such  occasions  avoid  entering  into  discussions 
which  are  purely  of  a  medical  nature,  we  content  our¬ 
selves  with  referring  our  professional  readers  to  such  pro. 
ductions  as  we  conceive  entitled  to  their  approbation.  The 
Outlines  of  Physiology”  is  one  of  this  class,  and  we 
conscientiously  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
medical  readers. 


Narrative  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  cf  Giovanni  Finati, 
Native  of  Ferrara.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  as 
dictated  by  Himself,  and  edited  by  William  John 
Bankes,  Esq.  2vols.  12mo.  London.  John  Murray. 
1830. 

This  work  reminds  us  a  good  deal  of  the  Personal 
KaiTative  of  the  Soldier  of  the  71st  regiment,  or  of  the 
more  recent  publication  of  Alexander  Alexander.  Finati 
Is  a  Avanderlng  adventurer,  very  much  alter  the  fashion 
of  either  of  these  two  w’orthies,  and  any  difference  we 
may  discover  in  his  character  arises  principally  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  born  a  subtle  Italian 
instead  of  a  sagacious  Scotchman.  He  commenced  the  i 
world  as  a  soldier,  having  been  forced  into  the  army  by 
the  conscription  when  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 
He  afterwai'ds  w'ent  to  Egypt,  where  he  entered  the 


service  of  Mahomet  Ali,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  sub¬ 
sequent  narrative  refers  to  the  campaigns  made  against 
the  Wahabees  for  the  recovery  of  Mecca  and  Medina. 
We  are  presented  with  a  number  of  interesting  and 
picturesque  anecdotes  of  the  social  and  military  life  of 
the  Egyptians,  Arabs,  and  neighbouring  nations;  and 
those  who  arc  curious  in  Oriental  manners,  and  modern 
Oriental  history,  will  find  some  details  in  the  work  not 
to  be  met  with  anywhere  else.  In  the  course  of  his 
various  expeditions,  Finati  made  the  circuit  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  penetrated  to  the  great  Oasis,  accompanied  Monsieur 
Linant  in  his  search  for  the  ancient  Meroe,  and  beyond 
Senaar  reached  or  passed  the  second  cataract  of  the  Nile 
seven  several  times,  and  visited  both  Mecc^v  and  Medina, 
and  places  lower  down,  to  the  very  borders  of  Yemen  and 
Jerusalem,  as  well  as  Petra  and  Palmyra,  and  all  tlie 
country  beyond  Jordan.  He  has  been  a  traveller,  there¬ 
fore,  to  no  ordinary  extent,  and,  from  the  varied  nature 
of  the  ground  he  has  gone  over,  his  descriptions  can 
hardly  fail  to  prove  entertaining. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  lengthened  analysis  of 
the  contents  of  the  two  volumes.  We  prefer  subjoining 
one  or  two  extracts,  as  specimens  of  the  author’s  style. 
The  following  passage  describes  a  barbarous  stratagem 
resorted  to  by  Mahomet  Ali  in  one  of  his  campaigns ; 

THE  MASSACRE  OF  THE  MAMELUKES. 

“  The  chiefs  of  the  Mamelukes,  with  their  adherents, 
being  assembled,  by  invitation  from  the  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
within  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  after  a  time,  according  to  Ecust- 
ern  custom,  coffee  was  brought,  and,  last  of  all,  the  pipes ; 
but  at  the  moment  when  these  were  presented,  as  if  from 
etiquette,  or  to  leave  his  guests  more  at  their  ease,  Mahomet 
*Ali  rose  and  withdrew,  and,  sending  privately  for  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  his  guard,  gave  orders  that  the  gates  of  the  citadel 
should  be  closed  ;  adding,  that  as  soon  as  Saim  Bey  and  his 
two  associates  should  come  out  for  the  purpose  of  mounting, 
they  should  be  fired  upon  till  they  dropped,  and  that  at  the 
.same  signal  the  troops,  posted  throughout  the  fortress,  should 
take  aim  at  every  Mameluke  within  their  reacli,  while  a 
corresponding  order  was  sent  down  at  the  same  time  to 
those  in  the  town,  and  to  such  even  as  were  encamped  with¬ 
out,  round  the  foot  of  the  fortress,  to  pursue  the  work  of 
extermination  on  all  stragglers  that  they  should  find,  so  that 
not  one  of  the  proscribed  body  might  escape.  Saim  Bey, 
and  his  two  brothers  in  command,  finding  that  the  pasha 
did  not  return  to  them,  and  being  informed  by  the  attend¬ 
ants  that  he  was  gone  into  his  harem,  (an  answer  that  pre¬ 
cluded  ail  further  enquiry,)  judged  it  time  to  take  their 
departure.  But  no  sooner  did  they  make  their  appearance 
without,  and  were  mounting  their  horses,  than  they  were 
suddenly  tired  upon  from  every  quarter,  and  all  became  at 
once  a  scene  of  confusion,  and  dismay,  and  horror,  similar 
volleys  being  directed  at  all  the  rest,  who  were  collected 
round,  and  prejiaring  to  return  with  them,  so  that  the  vic¬ 
tims  dropped  by  hundreds.  Saim  himself  had  time  to  gain 
his  saddle,  and  even  to  penetrate  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
citadel,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  he  found  it  closed  like  the 
rest,  and  fell  there,  pierced  with  innumerable  bullets.  An¬ 
other  chief,  Amim  Bey,  who  was  the  brother  to  Elli, 
urged  the  noble  animal  which  he  rode  to  an  act  of  greater 
desperation,  for  he  spurred  him  till  he  made  him  clamber 
upon  the  rampart ;  and  preferring  rather  to  be  dashed  to 
pieces  than  to  be  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  drove  him  to 
leap  down  the  precipice,  a  height  that  has  been  estimated 
at  from  thirty  to  forty  feet,  or  even  more ;  yet  fortune  so 
favourefl  him,  that  though  the  horse  Avas  killed  in  the  fall, 
the  rider  escaped.  An  Albanian  camp  was  below,  and  an 
officer’s  tent  very  near  the  spot  on  which  he  alighted :  in¬ 
stead  of  shunning  it,  he  w^ent  in,  and  throwing  himself  on 
the  rites  of  hospitidity,  implored  that  no  advantage  might 
be  taken  of  him,  which  Avas  not  only  gi’anted,  but  the  officer 
offered  him  protection,  even  at  his  own  peril,  and  kept  him 
concealed,  so  long  as  the  ])opular  fury  and  the  excesses  ol 
the  soldiery  continued.  Of  the  rest  of  that  dcA'oted  number, 
thus  shut  up  and  surrounded,  not  one  went  out  filive;  and 
even  of  those  Avho  had  quietly  remained  in  the  toAvn,  but 
very  feAv  found  means  to  elude  the  active  and  greedy  starch 
that  Avas  made  after  them,  a  high  price  being  set  iimni  cA'ery 
Mameluke’s  head  that  should  be  brought.  All  Caii^  Avas 
filled  Avith  AA'ailiiig  and  lamentations;  and,  in  truth,  fbe 
confusion  and  horrors  of  that  day  are  indescribable ;  foi'  det 
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the  Mamelukes  alone,  but  others  also,  iii  many  instances 
wholly  unconnected  with  them,  either  from  mistake,  or 
from  malice,  or  for  plunder,  were  indiscriminately  seized 
on  and  put  to  death  so  that,  great  as  the  number  was  that 
perished  of  that  ill-fated  body,  it  yet  did  not  comprehend 
the  total  of  the  victims. — For  myself,  I  have  reason  to  he 
thankful,  that,  though  I  was  one  of  the  soldiers  stationed  in 
the  citadel  that  morning,  1  shed  none  of  the  blood  of  those 
unhappy  men,  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  posted  at 
an  avenue  where  none  of  them  attempted  to  pass,  or  came 
near  me,  so  that  my  pistols  and  musket  were  never  fired. 
The  strange  fact  of  the  leap  and  escape  of  Amiin  Bey,  and 
of  his  asylum  in  the  oflicei‘’s  tent,  reached  at  last  the  pasha’s 
ears,  who  sent  instantly  to  demand  him ;  and  when  the 
generous  Albanian  found  that  it  would  he  impossible  any 
longer  to  shelter  or  screen  his  fugitive,  he  gave  him  a  horse, 
and  recommended  him  to  fly  with  all  sjieed  into  Asia,  where 
i  I  afterwards  saw  him,  living  in  the  palace  of  Suleyman 

i  Pasha  at  Acre,  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit  there  with  Mr 

IBankes.  ” 

The  following  narrative  is  sufficiently  amusing  and 
characteristic : 

EGYPTIAN  ROGUERY. 

“  We  had  put  to  shore  near  Benysouef,  and  after  having 
dined  together  at  noon  in  one  of  the  great  groves  of  palm- 
trees,  continued  sitting  there  all  the  afternoon  ;  and,  to  pass 
the  time,  were  amusing  ourselves  with  games  of  cards  and 
dice.  The  stakes  were  trifling  at  first,  but  rose  as  we 
jiroceeded  ;  and  from  playing,  at  the  outset,  fur  paras,  we 
advanced  at  last  to  gold :  the  interest,  of  course,  grew 
deeper  in  proportion,  and  before  nightfall  some  had  been 
,  winners  of  considerable  sums.  The  losers  were  now  in  no 
temper  to  leave  off,  and  so,  when  it  grew  dark,  lanterns 
were  lighted,  and  hung  from  the  trees,  that  the  game  might 
be  continued. 

“  This  drew  several  Arab  thieves  about  us,  who  crept  on, 
little  by  little,  close  to  our  circle,  unperceived,  for  we  of 
oui-selves  constituted  a  little  crowd,  being  from  thirty  to 
forty  soldiers,  and  were  all  so  engrossed  by  our  play,  that 
we  never  noticed  the  strangers,  but  took  fur  granted  that 
all  who  were  standing  or  sitting  round  were  our  own  at¬ 
tendants,  or  the  boat’s  crew  ;  and  the  light,  indeed,  which 
our  lanterns  gave,  was  hardly  sufficient  to  have  undeceived 
us. 

“  Whilst  each  was  sitting  with  his  little  heap  of  money 
before  him,  intent  upon  the  cards,  wliicli  were  dealing 
round  at  the  moment,  some  of  these  roguish  interlopei's 
suddenly  knocked  the  lights  out,  and  others,  at  the  same 
instant,  discharging  handfuls  of  dust  into  our  eyes,  snatched 
up  as  much  of  the^  money  as  they  could  lay  hold  of,  and 
made  off  with  it. 

“In  the  first  moment  of  surprise,  none  of  us  knew  what 
had  happened,  and  nothing  remaiiieil  to  be  seen  hut  our 
own  party.  Without  entering  upon  any  explanation,  or 
giving  time  for  any,  there  began  a  general  scuffle,  everyone 
in  the  number  supposing  himself  robbed  and  insulted  by 
his  comrades ;  all  liad  instant  recourse  to  their  arms,  which 
were  unfortunately  at  hand,  some  stabbing  with  their 
dirks,  and  some  cutting  with  their  sabres,  and  the  confusion 
and  bloodshed  proceeded  so  far,  that  they  did  not  cease  till 
nine  of  our  party  lay  dead  or  dying  on  tlie  ground,  and 
several  of  the  remainder  grievously  wounded,  so  that  1  con¬ 
sidered  myself  fortunate  in  escaping  with  only  a  slight 
sabre-cut  upon  the  arm.” 

We  add  several  detached  anecdotes  : 

Tradition  of  the  IIed  Sea.— “  The  superstition  of  the 
neighbourhood — a  point  in  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  furious  gusts  to  which  it  is  .dinost  continually 
subject — ascribes  it  to  a  sui>ernatural,  and  not  to  any 
l>hysical  cause  ;  for,  this  being,  according  to  received  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  spot  where  the  chosen  people  under  Moses  passed 
over,  the  ignorant  imagine  that,  since  it  was  also  here 
that  the  host  of  Pharaoli  were  svv’allowed  up,  their  I'estless 
spirits  still  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  and  are 
continually  busied  in  drawing  down  mariners  to  their 
destruction — a  notion  so  received  among  all  the  seafaring 
people  along  that  coast,  that  it  would  he  quite  in  vain  to 
against  it.” 

Running  Pilgrims  at  ^.Iecua. — “  Many  of  the  pilgrims 
go  through  the  ceremony  of  making  tlic  entire  circuit  of 
the  city  upon  the  outside,  and  the  order  in  which  this  is 
•  performed  is  as  follows  : — the  devotee  first  goes  without  the 
gates,  and  after  presenting  himself  there  to  the  religious 
officer  who  presides,  throw's  off  all  his  clothes,  and  takes  a 


sort  of  large  wrapping  garment  in  lieu  of  them  to  cover 
himself ;  upon  which  he  sets  off,  walking  at  a  very  quick 
pace,  or  rather  running,  to  reach  the  nearest  of  the  four 
corners  of  the  city,  a  sort  of  guide  going  with  him  at  the 
same  rate  all  the  way,  who  prompts  certain  ejaculations 
or  prayers  which  he  ought  to  make  at  particular  spots  as 
he  passes;  at  every  angle  he  finds  a  barber,  who,  with 
wonderful  quickness,  wets  and  shaves  one  quarter  of  his 
head :  and  so  on  till  he  has  reached  the  barber  at  the 
fourth  angle,  who  completes  the  work.  After  which  the 
pilgrim  takes  his  clothes  again,  and  has  finished  that  act  of 
devotion.” 

Locusts. — “  The  twelfth  day  from  our  embarkation 
brought  us  to  Thebes,  where  we  anchored  for  ten  days,  the 
ophthalmia  depriving  Mr  Bankes  totally  of  sight  during 
that  time.  Afterwards,  as  we  approached  the  (’atai’act, 
we  sailed  through  the  most  remarkable  cloud  of  locusts  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  They  w'cre  passing  over  from  the  west¬ 
ward,  and  seemed  rather  to  fall  through  the  air,  like  a 
driven  snow-storm,  than  to  fly  with  any  guidance  of  their 
own,  lighting  indiscriminately  upon  land  or  water  as  it 
happened.  Our  vessels  and  clothes  were  covered  with 
them;  and  the  poor  natives  of  Llephantiiia  and  Assouan 
were  standing  in  their  fields  and  gardens,  upon  piles  of 
earth  and  stones,  endeavouring  to  keep  them  olf  with  the 
same  shrill  cries,  aud  slinging  of  pebbles,  which  they  usually 
employ  against  the  birds  in  harvest-time.” 

Value  of  Ears.— “  Our  Bey,  bloodthirsty  by  disposition, 
and  now  exasperated,  determined  that  not  a  single  Wahaheo 
should  survive  within  his  reach,  and  published,  therefore, 
a  reward  of  two  hundred  piastres  for  every  ear  or  head  of 
one  that  should  he  brought  to  him  by  his  troops ;  upon 
which  the  Albanians,  who  are  naturally  greedy,  went  about 
in  every  direction  to  reap  their  bloody  harvest.  It  was  in 
vain  for  the  younger  among  the  seized  or  suspected  to  hope 
or  plead  for  any  mercy ;  but  those  more  advanced,  who 
were  found  lurking  in  their  miserable  huts,  had  their  lives 
spared  at  the  expense  of  their  ears,  which  was  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  avarice  and  coni])assion  ;  and  violences 
of  this  description  were  carried  on  for  several  days,  until 
prohibited  at  last  by  authority.  ” 

The  translation  into  English  has  been  very  well  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Mr  Bankes,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Finati.  It 
is  worth  observing,  however,  that  the  Translator’s  Preface 
is  dated  1828,  and  alludes  to  events  then  going  on  in  the 
East.  Has  the  hook  been  ready  for  two  years,  and  has  it 
been  published  now  with  merely  a  new  title-page  ? 


A  Relation  of  Proceedings  concerning  the  Affairs  of  the 

Kirk  of  Scotland,  from  August  I (>37,  to  Juhj  1638. 

By  John  Earl  of  Rothes.  Edinburgh,  1830.  Printed 

ft>r  the  Bannatyne  Club. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  costly  contributions  that  has 
yet  been  made  to  the  Bannatyne  Club,  and  the  members 
are  indebted  for  it  to  Mr  James  Nairne,  whose  love  of 
antiquarian  pursuits,  and  desire  to  encourage  all  the  most 
useful  institutions  in  Scotland,  are  well  known.  The 
work  extends  to  227  pages,  being  more  than  twice  the 
usual  size  of  these  volumes  ;  and  the  “  Relation”  which 
it  contains,  for  the  first  time  printed  and  carefully  col¬ 
lated  from  five  manuscript  copies  now  in  the  Advocates’ 
Library,  cannot  fail  to  he  highly  interesting  to  all  those 
who  wish  to  study  minutely  one  of  the  most  important 
periods  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history.  The  Earl  of 
Rothes  took  an  active  share  in  all  the  public  affairs  of 
the  kingdom,  and  he  has  introduced  into  his  narrative 
many  “  private  and  confidential  passages,”  comprising 
inforination  drawn  from  genuine  sources,  which  cannot 
he  found  elsewhere.  Several  modern  writers  have  ac¬ 
knowledged  themselves  indebted  to  his  work  in  its  ma¬ 
nuscript  state;  among  others,  Mr  IMalcolin  Laing,  Mr 
George  Brodie,  Dr  Cooke,  and  Dr  INPCrie.  The  facility 
of  consulting  it  in  its  present  state  is  of  course  increased 
a  hundredfold,  and  it  is  a  gift,  consequently,  to  the  lite¬ 
rary  world,  of  no  little  value.  Nor  has  Mr  Nairne 
spared  any  expense  in  the  emhellishments  of  his  volume. 
These  eonsist,  1st,  in  a  well-authenticated  and  interest¬ 
ing  full-length  portrait,  copied  by  the  permission  of  Lady' 
Mary  Leslie,  from  an  original  painting,  by  the  Scottish 
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artist  Jameson,  now  in  Leslie  House ;  2d,  a  faosimile 
of  an  original  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes ;  and,  3d,  a 
very  curious  page  of  autographs,  containing  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  forty-five  of  the  principal  persons  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  the  work  ;  among  others,  are  those  of  King 
Charles,  Spottiswoode,  Traquair,  Stirling,  Hamilton, 
Montrose,  Balmerino,  and  Calderwood.  We  observe  by 
the  preface,  that  Mr  Nairne  acknowledges  his  obligations 
to  Mr  David  Laing,  the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the 
Club,  for  the  assistance  he  afforded  him  in  collating  the 
manuscripts,  and  in  all  the  details  of  publication.  To 
both  these  gentlemen  the  Club  is  much  indebted  ;  and  we 
hope  that  Mr  Nairne*s  example  will  stimulate  other 
members  to  present  equally  valuable  donations.  We 
hear  of  a  contribution  from  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
which  is  preparing  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Mr  Thomas  Thomson ;  and  we  also 
hear  of  a  work  calculated  to  throw  some  additional  light 
on  the  ancient  superstitions  of  the  land,  with  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  at  present  engaged,  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  Club. 


The  Polar  Star  of  Entertainment  and  Popular  Science. 

From  July  to  October.  1830.  Vol.  V.  London. 

H.  Plower.  8vo.  Pp.  45^1. 

The  editor  of  this  work  still  continues  to  select  judi¬ 
ciously  from  all  the  most  popular  periodicals  of  the  day, 
and  to  produce  quarterly  a  volume  abounding  in  both 
amusement  and  instruction. 


The  Gentleman  in  Slack.  With  Illustrations  by  George 

Cruikshank.  London.  William  Kidd.  1831.  12mo. 

Pp.  300. 

This  is  a  facetious  and  well-told  story,  a  portion  of 
which  appeared,  some  years  ago,  in  The  Liter  ary  Magnet. 
The  volume,  which  is  neatly  printed,  has  been  embel¬ 
lished  with  some  amusing  caricatures  by  George  Cruik¬ 
shank. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

A  CHAPTER  ON  CURLING,  WITH  SOME  PASSAGES 
IN  THE  AFTER-DINNER  LIFE  OF  SIX  CURLERS. 

Of  all  the  games  which  are  calculated  to  engross  even 
up  to  ecstasy,  curling  is  the  very  ‘‘  first  and  foremost.” 
Oh  !  for  a  hard,  clinking  lilack  frost,  a  sky  of  indigo, 
and  an  earth  of  brass  I  an  atmosphere  through  which  the 
softest  breathings  of  a  child  reek  like  Lockhart’s  cigar  ! 
with  a  field  of  sound  and  true  ice,  on  which  you  may 
with  safety  risk  the  fate  and  fortune  of  a  couple  of 
parishes !  Oh,  for  a  honspicl! — such  as  these  eyes  have 
seen— -this  heart  has  felt — this  right  hand  and  arm  have 
contributed  to  conduct  —  where  Greek  met  Greek,” 

in  other  words,  where  ^uter  Fergusson”  was  pitted 
against  “  Birsick  Will,”  till  the  sun  set  in  night,  and  the 
full  moon  had  evinced  her  astonishment  and  admiration 
from  her  midway  course  in  heaven.  Oh  for  a  tee  !” 
surrounded  and  encompassed  by  ten  pair  of  stones,  of  all 
ages,  sizes,  and  descriptions,  from  the  “  grey  hen”  in  her 
i*oaring  magnitude,  to  the  “  blue  pelter,”  whose  pathway 
lay  through  the  nice  and  delicate  intricacies  of  egg-break¬ 
ing  and  inwicking !  But  these  inteijectional  ohs  have 
thrown  themselves  somewhat  prematurely  across  the 
current  of  my  narrative,  which  connects  itself  with  a 
spiel  played  on  Duddingstone  Loch  some  forty  years  by¬ 
gone,  and  of  which  certain  individuals  in  this  good  city 
and  neighbourhood  will  yet  be  able  to  revive  the  recol¬ 
lection  from  the  following  authentic  anecdote. 

A  spiel  as  naturally  terminates  in  beef  and  greens,  as 
does  a  straight  line  in  a  point,  or  a  drunkard’s  nose  in  a 
carbuncle.  Whether  this  spiel  termination  shall  be  of  a 


public  or  private  character— shall  be  extended  to  the 
whole  curling  body,  or  be  limited  to  certain  divisions  or 
committees  of  that  body — must  depend  upon  circum¬ 
stances,  of  which  it  belongs  not  to  me,  in  my  present 
capacity,  to  make  any  account.  The  curling  dinner  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  was  of  a  select  or  private  character, 
and  enjoyed  by  six  as  jolly  good-hearted  and  clear-headed 
bachelors  as  ever  occupied  a  chair,  or  mounted  a  pulpit, 
— bachelors,  too,  of  whose  general  sobriety,  it  is  proper 
to  apprize  the  reader,  not  even  Malice,  in  all  the  obli¬ 
quity  of  her  dark  innuendoes,  had  ever  dared  to  breathe  a 
single  surmise.  These  six  chosen  spirits  of  the  rink  and 
the  tee  met,  dined,  and  proceeded  to  the  after-dinner  po¬ 
tation,  in  the  house  of  a  once  celebrated  and  retired 
teacher,  not  above  fifty  miles  from  the  manse  of  Dud- 
dingstonc. 

Dr  Chalmers  himself,  in  one  of  the  most  splendid 
passages  of  one  of  his  most  splendid  sermons,  admits  that 
there  is  a  certain  sort  of  getting- fou-ness — I  don’t  quote 

from  the  text— which  is  of  a  most  delightful  character ; _ 

when  eye  sparkles  to  eye,  and  face  brightens  to  face,  over 
the  full  and  fervid  swing  of  a  bowl  reeking  with  heat, 
and  beaming  and  bubbling  with  that  which  makes  wit 
luminous,  sense  strong  and  conclusive,  and  even  dull, 
double-chinned,  fat-lipped  stupidity  somewhat  bearable, 
— when  old  acquaintances  and  early  friends  meet,  to 
brighten  away  the  dark  and  the  dismal  of  life,  and  to 
revive  and  renew  impi*e8sioris  and  sentiments  which,  but 
for  such  occasional  “  splores,”  would  gradually  sink  and 
die,  and  be  buried  for  ever  under  and  amidst  the  bustle 
and  business  of  life.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  mention,  that,  on 
the  occasion  to  which  I  allude,  friends,  old  friends,  keen 
curlers,  and  honest  fellows,  met  in  private,  and  where  all 
manner  of  restraint,  and  what  is  called  character,  was, 
for  the  time,  laid  aside,  and  where  the  day’s  fortunes  and 
life’s  vagaries  were  discussed  and  illustrated,  under  all 
the  borealis  shifting  and  colouring  of  keen  wit  and  in¬ 
tense  feeling ! 

“  The  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs  and  clatter,'’ 

till  Grizzle— whose  office  it  was  to  preside  at  the  kettle, 
and  who,  in  fact,  it  being  Bachelors’  Hall,  might,  with 
some  propriety,  (as  in  other  similar  cases,)  be  regarded 
as  the  presiding  premier  of  the  establishment, — till 
Grizzle,  I  say,  fell  sound  asleep,  under  the  provoking 
lullaby  of  a  hissing  kettle ;  and  her  master  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  dismiss  her  at  once  to  her  regular  rest,  taking 
upon  himself,'  nt  the  same  time,  that  duty  which  his 
domestic  was  unable  any  longer  to  discharge. 

“  We  are  nae  fu’,  we’re  nae  that  fu’. 

But  just  a  drappy  in  our  ee  ; 

The  cock  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw, 

But  aye  we’ll  taste  the  baidey  bree  !” 

In  fact,  most — I  beg  the  ladies’  pardon,  and  that  of 
Gertrude  in  particular;  I  meant  to  say  many — of  my 
readers  will  be  able  to  comprehend  distinctly  by  what 
steps  and  gradations,  after  Grizzie  was  secured  in  the 
arms  of  Murphy,  these  six  jolly  competitors  exhausted 
the  kettle,  emptied  the  bed-room  ewer,  and  were  at  last 
reduced  to  their  wits,  for  the  device  of  some  method  of 
further  supply.  There  is  something  in  human  nature 
which  is  ever  kicking  against  restraint ;  try  a  bed,  for 
example,  which  is  only  one  inch  shorter  than  it  should 
be,  and  you  will  ascertain  what  I  mean.  Now,  this 
tendency  to  overmaster  all  manner  of  obstruction,  along 
with  several  other  human  tendencies,  is  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  and  exasperated  by  a  punch-bowl  and  a  serpent- 
handled  ladle.  Our  drouthy  companions  were  not  to  be 
hampered  in  their  midnight  potations  by  the  carelessness 
of  a  waking,  or  the  inability  of  a  sleeping,  servant.  1  here 
stood,  or  lay — as  the  reader  may  choose  to  term  it— 
the  far  corner  of  a  very  neat  kitchen  garden,  ^ 
centre  of  which  this  little  box  was  placed,  a  well, — I 
not  mean  a  pump-well,  or  a  draw-well,  but  simply  a 
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_ Open  to  the  air,  and  approachable  by  two  hewn  stone 

steps  of  descent.  It  was  suggested  by  the  landlord,  that 
in  all  probability  this  well,  which  was  carefully  kept  open 
during  the  severe  frost  for  daily  purposes,  might,  if  it 
could  once  be  reached,  afford  the  needful  for  a  painting 
i>owl.  But  who  was  to  bell  the  cat  ?  The  night  was 
dark,  the  road  was  slippery,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
their  step  was  not  quite  so  steady  as  when  they  paced  the 
ice,*  footed  the  tee.  A  single  adventurer  might  ‘‘  fa’ 
aff  the  drift,”  and  be  with  difficulty  recovered  into  light 
and  safety ;  so  it  was  agreed,  that  as  the  drinking  was 
to  be  a  common  good,  in  like  manner  the  procuring  of  the 
materiel  should  be  a  common  task.  Hand,  therefore, 
linked  in  hand,  with  the  landlord  ahead,  they  slowly  and 
cautiously  (for  there  is  nothing  more  bewildering  than 
stepping  at  once  out  of  intense  light  into  deep  darkness) 
shot  and  stretched  away  along  the  footpath  which  led  to 
the  well.  Sometimes  their  line  of  march  lengthened  into 
its  utmost  stretch,  and  again  fell  upon  its  rear  or  centre 
with  a  sudden  and  somewhat  waving  recoil,  very  much 
in  the  manner  which  is  exhibited  by  the  earthworm  or 
crab  in  their  progressive  movements  ;  and,  in  order  that 
the  ear  might  regulate  what  the  eye  could  not,  frequent 
appeals  of  enquiry  were  sent  forward  from  the  rear  to  the 
van;  “Are  ye  at  it  yet?” — “  Na,  I’m  no  at  it  yet.”  A 
pause  and  a  progressive  movement  led  to  another  and 
another  enquiry  of  similar  import ;  to  which  the  same 
discouraging  response  was  as  regularly  returned.  At  last 
a  sudden  and  voluntary  ejaculation  was  heard,  “  I’m  at 
it  now  “  And  how  d’ye  ken,  man  “  I’m  lying 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  o’T  !” 


SCULPTURE— MU  MACDONALD’S  EXHIBITION. 

This  exhibition,  which  opened  on  Wednesday,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  which  any  in¬ 
dividual  artist  has  yet  achieved  in  Scotland.  We  hesitate 
not  to  say,  that  Mr  Macdonald  is  the  first  native  of  this 
country  who  has  taught  us  what  sculpture  is,  or  ought  to 
be.  Till  very  recently.  Sculpture  merely  glimmered 
among  us ;  that  most  elevated  and  ennobling  species  of 
art  had  fallen  into  complete  neglect,  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  occasional  production  of  a  few  busts,  often 
coarsely  enough  executed,  all  that  is  high  and  ideal  in 
this  department  of  intellectual  exertion  was  to  us  a  dead 
letter.  Macdonald  is  destined  to  be  our  Canova,  and 
to  wipe  away  the  stain  of  ignorance  from  our  land. 
Deeply  imbued  with  all  the  beautiful  creations  of  Italian 
masters,  a  portion  of  the  sunshine  of  the  south  has  passed 
into  his  own  mind,  and  he  has  brought  it  home  with  him 
to  pour  forth  again  its  enlightening  influence  on  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  twilight  in  which  we  have  hitherto  moved. 
We  talk  enthusiastically,  and  wo  may  be  supposed  to  be 
influenced  by  private  and  personal  feelings.  To  a  certain 
extent  perhaps  we  are,  but  our  feelings  are  only  such  as 
we  entertain  in  common  with  all  those  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  observing  how  completely  Mr  Macdonald 
carries  into  all  the  relations  of  private  life  thjit  pure  and 
lofty  mind,  that  warm  and  enthusiastic  imagination,  by 
which  alone  he  has  been  enabled  to  raise  himself  to  the 
eminence  he  has  already  acquired,  and  by  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  powers  of  which  he  will  ere  long  obtain  a  still 
greater  celebrity.  He  is  as  yet,  comparatively  speaking, 
enly  at  the  commencement  of  his  career;  he  has  overcome 
Us  difficulties,  and  its  rewards  are  all  before  him.  But 
certainly  now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  cheer  him  on  with 
the  voice  of  praise ;  now,  if  ever,  ought  his  fellow-coun- 
Irymen  to  prove  to  him  the  interest  they  take  in  his 
labours,  and  encourage  him  to  proceed  as  he  has  begun. 

Mr,  Macdonald’s  works  are  at  present  exhibiting  in  a 
suite  of  apartments  in  IVince’s  street.  One  of  the  rooms 

appropriated  for  the  reception  of  the  Busts.  Of  these 
there  are  twenty-six^  twelve  or  fourteen  of  which  are  in 
^Whle.  Many  of  them  are  full  of  life  and  spirit,  and 
ace  ecolptured  with  a  delicate  beauty,  which  marks 


the  "finished  hand  of  a  master.  We  are  particularly 
pleased  with  the  following  heads  : — Sir  John  Sinclair, 
the  late  Mr  Huskisson,  Mr  Gibson  Craig,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Athole,  Charles  and  Fanny  Kemble,  the  late 
Dr  Duncan,  Dr  Monro,  Lady  Walker  Drummond,  Mr 
and  Mrs  Balfour  of  Fernie,  Miss  Pringle  of  Stitchell, 
Mrs  Brougham  of  Brougham  Hall,  mother  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Sir  David  Baird,  Mr  Combe,  and  others. 
Mr  Macdonald  is  at  present  engaged  on  a  bust  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Wilson,  which  will  be  added  to  the  exhibition  in  a 
week  or  two,  and  from  which  we  expect  to  receive  much 
gratification. 

In  the  other  rooms  we  find  Macdonald’s  more  imagi¬ 
native  productions— conceptions  executed  in  the  very 
highest  spirit  of  the  art.  We  had  lately  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  whole  of  Chantrey’s  extensive  establishment 
in  London  ;  and,  much  as  we  were  pleased  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  gentlemanly  portraits  which  he  produces  in 
marble,  we  must  say  we  felt  a  decided  want  of  the  ideal. 
We  came  away  with  the  impression  strong  upon  us  that 
Chantrey  is  a  very  accurate  and  happy  copyist  of  life,  but 
that  he  is  deficient  in  the  power  of  spiritualizing  it,  and 
of  giving  us  the  poetry  as  Avell  as  the  prose  of  marble. 
Macdonald  possesses  what  Chantrey  wants.  No  one  can 
walk  through  these  rooms,  and  study  the  fine  groups  of 
Ajax  and  PatrocluSy  or  Thetis  and  Achilles,  or  gaze  on 
the  separate  figures  of  the  Fallen  Warrior,  or  the  Boy 
Slinging,  or  the  Girl  Dispatching  a  Dove,  or,  above  all, 
the  artist’s  last  and  loveliest  work,  the  Supplicating  Vir¬ 
gin,  without  feeling  that  he  is  among  the  creations  of  a 
poet,— of  one  who  sees  humanity  not  as  others  see  it, 
but  who  pants  after  those  more  glorious  forms  and  com¬ 
binations  which  are  fabled  to  have  existed  Avhen  the 
“  world  was  in  its  prime,”  or  which  may,  perchance,  yet 
exist  in  a  nobler  and  better  state  of  being.  The  great 
test  of  any  work  of  genius  is  this  : — does  it  make  an  im¬ 
pression  on  a  well-cultivated  mind  ?  Do  you  carry  it 
away  with  you  ?  Does  its  remembrance  haunt  you  ? 
Do  you  feel  that,  having  seen  it  once,  you  can  again  call 
it  up  before  you  whenever  you  please  ?  A  mawkish 
poem  is  forgot  as  soon  as  read ;  a  commonplace  tune 
passes  out  of  the  heart  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  engage  the 
ear ;  an  unsuccessful  picture  fades  from  the  mind  like  a 
light  cloud  from  the  sky  ;  and  a  rude  bust,  or  imperfect 
attempt  at  form,  comes  in  a  moment  to  be  reckoned  with 
the  things  that  never  were.  But  poem,  melody,  paint¬ 
ing,  or  piece  of  sculpture,  over  which  genius  has  breathed 
its  spell,  becomes  an  essential  essence— a  part  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  and  of  ourselves— and  cannot  die.  Macdonald  has 
produced  works  which  are  of  this  class,*  and  if  he  receives 
the  support  to  which  he  is  entitled  from  his  country,  he 
will  produce  many  more  of  the  same  class. 


THE  LONDON  DRAMA. 

Regent's  Park,  London, 
Monday,  December  6,  1830. 

Though  in  these  degenerate  times  of  theatrical  author¬ 
ship,  a  new  five-act  comedy  is  any  thing  but  an  every¬ 
day,  or  rather  an  every-night  occurrence,  yet  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  “  Chancery  Suit”  wholly  failed  in 
attracting  a  crowded  audience  at  Govent  Garden  on 
Tuesday  last ;  the  public  wisely  waiting,  we  presume, 
until  it  was  pronounced  to  be  worth  seeing.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  obstacles — and  they  have  been  neither 
few  nor  trifling— which  have  crossed  the  path  of  this* 
play  from  our  friend  Richard  Brinsley  Peake’s  study  to 
our  friend  Charles  Kemble’s  stage,  and  even  afterwards, 
yet  we  are  most  happy  to  bear  this  incontrovertible 
public  testimony,  that  from  the  rising  of  the  curtain  un¬ 
til  its  fall,  it  was  accompanied  by  the  loudest  applause 
and  laughter,  and  its  announcement  hailed  with  shouts 
of  unmingled  approbation.  During  the  dynasty  of  Mr 
Price,  this  comedy,  then  in  three  acts,  was  accepted  for 
repreientation  at  I^ury  Lane^  though  how,  or  by  whom^ 
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the  two  leading  parts  could  have  been  played  there,  is  a 
mystery  far  too  obscure  tor  our  solution.  Happily,  how¬ 
ever,  the  experiment  was  not  tried,  and  after  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  the  manuscript  back  again^  it  was 
transferred  to  the  other  theatre.  At  the  request  of  the 
managers,  it  was  then  extended  by  the  addition  of  two 
new  acts,  was  announced  and  re-announced,  and  on  St 
Andrew’s  day,  1830,  was  at  length  ready  for  perform¬ 
ance  ;  when,  within  two  hours  from  the  time  of  its 
commencement,  Mr  Abbott,  who  had  a  principal  cha¬ 
racter,  and  attended  the  rehearsal  in  the  morning,  sprained 
the  sinews  of  his  leg,  and  was  unable  to  leave  his  bed¬ 
room  !  This  xxwlwcVy  contretemps with  bated  breath  and 
whispering  humbleness,”  Mr  Bartley  officially  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  audience,  and  entreated  their  indulgence 
for  Mr  G.  Bennett,  who,  at  little  more  than  half  an 
hour’s  notice,  had  consented  to  read  the  part  of  Frederick 
Blazcncourty  which— excepting  that,  from  the  novelty  of 
his  situation,  we  suppose,  he  at  first  spoke  so  extremely 
inaudibly  that  it  appeared  very  like  a  confidential  con¬ 
versation  between  him  and  Mr  Egerton— he  did  much 
better  than  could  have  been  expected.  The  play  was. 
Indeed,  very  excellently  performed  throughout,  and  the 
leading  characters  of  Guy  Thistlehloom,  Jeremy  Thistle^ 
bloomy  alias  Courtingtony  and  Murphy  O'Doggrellyy  by 
Bartley,  Warde,  and  Power,  most  excellently.  The 
whole  piece  is  in  the  highest  degree  both  interesting  and 
amusing  ;  and  if  the  only  charge  that  has  been  brought 
against  it,  were  to  be  generally  allowed,  namely,  that 
it  is  too  farcical,  we  must  also  lose  some  of  the  best  and 
most  popular  comedies  on  the  stage.  On  the  second 
evening,  Mr  Parry  played  Abbott’s  part,  and  on  the  third, 
in  consequence  of  a  very  severe  domestic  affiictioii,  which 
compelled  Mr  Warde’s  absence  from  London,  it  was  un¬ 
avoidably  withdrawn  for  the  present ;  and  thus  the 
“  Chancery  Suit”  of  Coveiit  Garden  has  had  to  contend 
with  fully  as  many  delays  and  obstacles  as  most  Chan¬ 
cery  suits”  in  Westminster  Hall. 

Miss  F.  Kemble’s  next  character  is  to  be  CalistUy  in 
Rowe’s  ‘‘  Fair  Penitent,”  on  Wednesday  next,  and  her 
Jane  Shore  is  postponed  sine  die ;  though  the  rumour  of 
its  performance  has,  we  presume,  induced  that  play’s 
revival  at  Drury  Lane  this  evening,  with  Misses  Philip 
and  Huddart  as  the  heroine  and  Aliciay  and  Macready, 
Wallack,  and  Cooper,  as  Hastingsy  GUi'stery  and  Dumont, 
This,  we  think,  if  also  a  failure,  ought  to  be  Miss  Hud- 
dart’s  last  trial,  since  her  Jjddy  Constanccy  in  “  King 
John,”  last  week,  was,  to  speak  tenderly,  very  bad,  to  a 
very  bad  house  ;  and  w'e  had  the  usual  anachronisms  of 
scenery  and  costume,  and,  to  crown  all,  the  armorial  bear¬ 
ings  of  England  in  1830,  worn  by  a  herald  of  1216, 
just  as  usual !  Miss  Huddilrt  is,  indeed,  perfectly  unfit 
for  the  leading  business  at  a  Theatre  Royal  here,  and  her 
injudicious  friends  having  previously  puffed  her  talents  in 
a  way  which  few  talents  could  sustain,  she  now  pays  the 
double  penalty  of  her  own  inability  and  their  imprudence. 
To  announce  “  her  first  appearance  in  London”  also,  when 
it.  is  notorious  that  she  has  long  since  played  at  most  of  our 
minor  theatres,  is  a  misrepresentation  disgi-aceful  to  all 
parties,  as  the  nightly  disapprobation  must  have  now,  we 
think,  taught  both  the  managers  and  the  actress.,  A  Miss 
Bruce,  who  has  formerly  sung  at  concerts  and  oratorios, 
has  recently  appeared  here  in  “  Der  FrcischuU”  and  the 
“.Duenna;”  but  the  lady  is  remai’kable  only  from  being 
far  too  onbonpoint  for  a  .vocal  heroine,  and  the  latter 
opera,  for  the  introduction  of  neaidy  a  score  of  modern 
inapplicable  songs,  in  lieu  ot  the  originals.  This  is,  in¬ 
deed,  an  evil  which  “  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished,”  and  discovers  a  sad  lack  of  taste 
in  all  managers  who  either  adopt  or  permit  it. 

In  consequence  of  anxiety  arising  from  his  son’s  long 
and  dangerous  illness  at  Naples,  Mr  Mathews  has  been 
for  some  time  indisposed  at  Brighton  ;  but  Mr  Mathews, 
juii.,  being  at  length  sufficiently  recovered  to  travel,  is  ex¬ 
pected  ia  England  this  week,  though  his  health  is  repre¬ 


sented  as  improving  so  very  slowly,  that  the  period  of  his 
father’s  public  appearance  is,  therefore,  extremely  uncer¬ 
tain.  The  Tottenham  Street  theatre  lessees  have  per' 
mission  to  remain  there  until  Saturday  next,  when  it 
passes  into  entirely  new  hands,  who  are  said  to  intend 
adopting  the  very  novel  plan  of  acting  original  pieces 
written  for  themselves  only.  This  sounds  marvellous 
enough  in  theory  ;  in  practice  we  at  present  think  it  im 
VO^^Me.  Somerset. 


ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Royal  Society  resumed  its  meetings  on  INIonday  last 
when  Dr  Hibbert  communicated  an  Essay  on  the  volcanic 
district  bounded  by  the  rivers  Nette  and  Brohl,  on  the 
Lower  Rhine.  A  list  of  the  donations  presented  to  the 
Soidety,  during  the  recess,  was  afterwards  read  by  the  ie- 
cretary. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

OH!  MARVEL  NOT. 

Oh  !  marvel  not,  that,  silent  oft  I  stand  with  varying 
cheek. 

Nor  think  that  hearts  are  surely  cold,  though  lips  are 
slow  to  speak ; 

For  there  are  times  wlieii  feeling’s  fount  o’er  flows  to  such 
excess, 

We  sicken  with  the  agony  of  thought  we  can’t  express! 

A  thousand  shades  the  spirit  hath  it  never  can  reveal ; 

We  cannot  shape  in  words  one-half  of  what  we  think  and 
feel ; 

’Tis  but  a  part  of  what  we  are  our  dearest  friends  can 
see ; 

Ourselves  alone  can  view  aright  what  in  ourselves  may 
be ! 

Ihe  perfumes  of  earth’s  thousand  flowers— the  tints  of 
autumn’s  sky— 

Arc  not  more  varied  than  the  thoughts  wdthin  the  soul 
that  lie ; 

And,  oh  !  if  Nature’s  loveliness  defies  the  painter’s  art, 

^Vhat  marvel  language  seeks  in  vain  to  incture  forth  the 
heart  9 

Not  even  the  glance  that  flashes  from  a  dark  and  lustrous 
eye, 

Not  even  the  soft  and  wordless  flow  of  ancient  melody, 

Nor  smiles,  nor  tears,  can  aught  avail— Ah  !  why  can 
hearts  not  speak 

There  is  no  voice  to  tell  their  chords— all— all  is  tame 
and  weak ! 

Alas  !  and  must  our  feelings  deep— the  noblest  and  the 
best*—  * 

Be  chain’d— and  ne’er  to  burst  their  bonds — within  the 
aching  breast  ?  . 

Oh  !  surely  thus  proud  man  is  taught  how  vain  to  judge 
a  brother. 

Since  ^tis  denied  us  to  reveal  our  souls  to  one  another. 

Gertrude. 


SONG. 

Dy  Alexander  Maclaggan, 

I  MET  my  aiii  love  like  the  mirth  o’  May  morn, 
When  kindly  it  blinks  on  the  brow  o’  the  brae. 
Fair,  fi^agrant,  and  sweet,  as  the  bloom  on  the  thonv 
And  blithe  as  the  lark  on  a  blue  summer  day; 

And  oh  !  when  I  saw  her  locks  waving  sae  bright. 
Like  clouds  o’  fine  gold  floating  o’er  her  soft  ee, 
And  the  modest  emotion  that  lay  in  their  light, 

I  thought  there  was  something  no  caimie  in  me. 
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For  I  felt  my  poor  heart  starting  up  frae  its  rest, 

Like  ane  waukiiig  out  o*  a  sound,  sound  sleep  ; 

And  it  raved  up  and  down  through  my  love-haunted 
breast. 

Like  the  row  and  the  swell  o’  the  restless  deep. 

But,  hark  !  a  loud  voice,  wi’  a  thundering  shout, 

Cried, — “  Awake,  stupid  shepherd  I  for,  dinna  ye  see, 
The  best  o’  the  corn ’s  trampled  doon  wi’  your  nowte  ?”— 
0,  love !  will  you  never  gie  ower  cheating  me ! 

SCOTCH  BALLAD. 

I’ll  no  walk  by  the  kirk,  mother. 

I'll  no  walk  by  the  manse  ; 

I  aye  meet  wi*  the  minister, 

Wlia  looks  at  me  askance.” 

‘‘  What  ails  ye  at  the  minister  ?-— 

A  douce  and  sober  lad  ; 

I  trow,  it  isna  every  day 
That  siclike  can  be  had.” 

‘‘  I  dinna  like  his  sinootlukaim’d  hair, 

Nor  yet  his  pawky  face ; 

I  dinna  like  a  preacher,  mother, 

Hut  in  a  preaching  place.” 

Then  ye’ll  gang  down  by  Ilolylee, — 

Ye  needna  look  sae  scared,— 

For  wha  kens  but  at  Holylee 
Ye’ll  aiblins  meet  the  laird?” 

**  I  canna  bide  the  laird,  mother, 
lie  says  sic  things  to  me  ; 

Ae  half  he  says  wi’  wily  words. 

And  ae  ludf  wi’  his  ec.” 

“  Aw^a  !  a^va  !  ye  glaikit  thing  f 
It ’s  a’  that  Geordie  Young  ; 

The  laird  has  no  an  ee  like  him. 

Nor  the  minister  a  tongue. 

‘‘  He  *s  fleech’d  you  out  o’  a’  ye  hae,— 

For  nane  but  him  you  care ; 

But  love  can  ne’er  be  lasting,  bairn. 

That  aye  gangs  canid  and  bare.” 

“  The  faithfu’  heart  will  aye,  mother. 

Put  trust  in  Ane  above  ; 

And  how  can  folks  gang  bare,  mother. 

Wrapp’d  in  the  faulds  o’  love  ?” 

Weel,  lassie,  walk  ye  by  the  burn, 

And  walk  ye  slow  and  sly  ; — ■ 

My  certie  !  weel  ye  ken  the  road 
That  Geordie  Young  comes  by  !” 

“  His  jdighted  troth  is  mine,  mother. 

And  lang  afore  the  spring 
I'll  loose  my  silken  snood,  mother, 

And  wear  the  gowden  ring.” 

II.  G.  B. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

A  SBLRCTioN  of  Ml  Hogg’s  bcst  Songs  is  in  the  press,  and  to  be 
published  on  Christmas  day,  in  an  elegant  cabinet  volume.  In  an¬ 
nouncing  this  work  to  the  public,  we  shall  use  the  energetic  words  of  a 
contemporary :  "The  Ettrick  Shepherd  is  a'bardof  God’s  own  making. 
Educated  in  the  great  school  which  nature  keeps  on  Tweedside  and 
Yarrow,  his  verses  are  superior  to  the  mushroom  productions  which 
that  great  middenstead,  the  College,  produces.  He  has  given  us  much 
that  is  truly  excellent, —strains  which  are  steeped  in  pastoral  sweet- 
o«s8  to  the  very  lips,  and  which  are  at  once  glowing,  delicate,  and 
onginal.” 

Vegetable  Cviokery ;  with  an  Introduction,  reco  mmending  Absti¬ 
nence  from  Animal  Food  and  Intoxicating  Liquors,  is  announced. 

The  Foreigner’s  English  Conjugator,  elucidated  through  French 
examples,  by  .lustiu  Brcnan,  author  of  "  Comitosition  and  Punctu¬ 
ation,”  *»  Utility  of  Latin  Discussed,”  dje.  will  appear  soon. 


An  entirely  new  and  corrected  edition  is  in  preparation  by  the  ori¬ 
ginal  editor,  of  the  Extraordinary  Black  Book,  comprising  a  com¬ 
plete  exposition  of  the  abuses  in  the  Church,  the  State,  and  Colo¬ 
nies;  with  lists  of  Pluralists,  Placemen,  Pensioners,  &c. 

Travels  in  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Peru,  by  Samuel  Haigh, 
Esq.  are  in  the  press. 

Essays  concerning  the  Faculties  and  Economy  of  the  Mind,  by 
William  Godwin,  are  in  the  press.  It  is  intended  that  each  of  these 
essays  shall  treat  of  some  interesting  truth,  or  of  some  truth  under 
a  fresh  aspect,  which  has  never  by  any  preceding  writer  been  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  public. 

There  is  preparing  for  publication,  a  History  of  the  Reformation 
in  Switzerland  by  A.  Ruchal,  comprising  a  period  of  forty  years,  from 
151C  to  1556,  translated  from.the  French,  in  three  volumes,  Svo,  by 
Joseph  Brackenburgh,  A.M.  Assistant  Chaplain  and  Assistant  Se¬ 
cretary  at  the  Magdalen.  This  scarce  and  valuable  work  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  Bickersteth,  and  praised  by  Scott  in  his  continuation  of 
Milne’s  Church  History. 

The  fifteenth  volume  of  The  Pulpit  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 

We  understand  that  Mr  Anderson,  author  of  "  Poetical  Aspira¬ 
tions,”  has  in  the  press  a  volume  of  "  Odd  Sketches,”  in  prose,  which 
will  be  ready  next  week. 

The  Talba,  or  Moor  of  Portugal,  a  Romance,  by  Mrs  Bray,  au¬ 
thor  of  "  De  Foix,”  "  The  White  Hoods,”  Ac.  is  in  the  press. 

Dr  Southey  is  about  to  publish,  in  one  volume.  Select  Works  of 
the  British  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Withers. 

Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  Sir  James  Edward  Smith, 
M.D.,  President  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  &c.  are  in  preparation. 

Colonel  Montagu’s  Ornithological  Dictionary  of  British  Birds,  is 
preparing  for  immediate  publication,  with  numerous  additions  and 
corrections,  from  the  works  of  Temminck  and  other  recent  natural¬ 
ists,  as  well  as  from  the  personal  observations  of  the  editor,  J.  Ren¬ 
nie,  A.M.,  A.L.S.,  Lee,  Kent,  author  of  Insect  Architecture,” 
"  (Conversations  on  Geology,”  Ac. 

Lectures  on  Music,  by  William  Crotch,  Doctor  and  Professor  of 
Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  are  in  the  press. 

Lieut-Col.  Stewart  announces  a  View  of  the  Hindoo  State  of  So- 
1  ciety,  exhibiting  an  account  of  the  form  of  government,  manners, 
customs,  Ac.,  of  the  inhabitants  of  India. 

Mr  John  Taylor,  formerly  editor  of  the  Suti,  is  preparing  his  Me¬ 
moirs  or  Reminiscences. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  National  Library  consists  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Chivalry,  by  Mr  James,  the  author  of  "  Darnlcy,”  Ac. ;  and 
the  fifth  volume  will  be  from  the  pen  of  Horace  Smith,  and  will  be 
entitled  Festivals,  Games,  and  Amusements,  ancient  and  modern. 

We  are  autlioriscd  to  correct  an  error  which  appeared  in  the  first 
number  of  the  new  scries  of  the  Edinburgh  Jmirnal  of  Natural  and 
Geographical  Science,  It  is  there  mentioned  that  an  elition  of 
Wilson’s  American  Ornithology  is  about  to  be  published  by  Constable 
and  Co.,  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Jameson  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Thomas  Brown.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  edition  of  Wil¬ 
son’s  delightful' work,  now  in  preparation  for  Constable’s  Miscellany, 
is  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  editorship  of  our  distinguished  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natural  History,  and  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  any 
series  of  illustrations  which  other  individuals  may  incline  to  publish. 
It  is  proper,  at  the  same  time,  to  mention,  that  Captain  Brown  i^  at 
present  preparing  Illustrations  of  Wilson’s  Ornithology,  which  will 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  Birds,  as  well  as  representations  of  the 
principal  Insects,  and  Forest  Trees  of  America,  with  their  Fruits, 
and  which  will  form  an  excellent  accompaniment  to  the  Miscellany 
edition  of  Wilson’s  work.  This  work  will  extend  to  five  Parts,  and 
will  be  sold  for  one  guinea.  We  have  seen  a  specimen  of  the  style  in 
which  it  is  to  be  etched  and  coloured,  which  is  brilliant  and  striking. 

A  FEW  EnIOAIATICAL  EnIOSIAS  well  WORTIIV  THK  ATTENTION 
OF  THE  Curious.— Why  is  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  like  the 
letter  K  ?  Because  he  refused  to  call  a  public  meeting  to  petition 
for  borough  and  parliamentary  reform. — Why  is  Miss  Jarman  of  the 
Theatre  Royal  likely  to  be  married  soon  ?  Because  she  made  her 
first  appearance  on  any  stage  in  Bath. — Why  is  the  city  of  Glasgow 
like  a  fish-pond?  Because  Mr  Douglas  refused  to  drink  the  health 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  literature  of  Scotland* — Why  are  the  pre¬ 
sent  ministry  about  to  overturn  the  constitution  of  the  country  ? 
Because  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  bom  in  St  Andrew’s  Square.— Why 
is  Blackwood's  Magazine  the  cleverest  periodical  in  existence  ?  Be¬ 
cause  the  Edinburgh  Lilera^y  Journal  is  published  every  Saturday 
morning. — Why  is  Laurence  Macdonald  the  only  eminent  sculptor 
in  Scotland  ?  Because  Dr  Thomson  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
slaves  ought  to  be  emancipated  immediately.— Why  is  the  Liverpool 
Saturday  Advertiser  one  of  the  most  judicious  provincial  papers  in 
England  ?  Because  Ducrow  announces  an  entire  change  of  perform¬ 
ances  every  three  nights.— Why  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the 
ablest  man  now  living  ?  Because  Mr  Johnston  is  editor  of  the 
Weekly  Chronicle,  which  he  has  considerably  improved.— Why  is 
this  a  bad  world  ?  Because  Galt  has  v/ritten  a  Life  of  Lord  Byron. 

[  Chit  Chat  prom  Edinburgh.- Lord  William  Lennox  is  residing 
here  at  present,  having  instituted  a  process  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  in  reference  to  the  late  unhappy  conduct  of  his  wife.— The 
new  Surgeons’  Hall,  now  building  in  Nicolson  Street,  bids  fair  to 
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be  a  very  handsome  edifice*  and  a  great  ornament  to  that  part  of  the 
town.  The  front  elevation  is  nearly  finished,  and  looks  classical 
and  elegant— The  alterations  in  ftront  of  the  Theatre  Royal  appear 
to  be  completed,  but  we  cannot  say  that  they  give  us  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  portico  is  neat  enough,  but  the  face  of  the  theatre  above 
it  is  bare  and  meagre.  The  national  arms,  though  cleverly  carved 
by  Mr  John  Steel,  look  too  much  like  patchwork,  and  the  general 
effect  is  somewhat  vulgar.— We  observe  that  the  Professional  Society 
announces,  that  unless  the  subscription  list  be  filled  up  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  no  Concerts  will  be  given  this  winter.  We  trust  our  fellow, 
citizens  will  not  so  far  neglect  the  interests  of  musical  science  as  to 
deprive  themselves  of  the  exertions  of  this  Society.— The  following 
list  of  the  Edinburgh  Newspapers,  with  the  namesof  their  respective 
Editors,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  provincial  readers  The 
Courant^  published  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  edited  by  Mr 
Buchanan  ;  The  Caledonian  Mercury,  published  Monday,  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  Saturday,  edited  by  Mr  Cochrane;  The  Observer,  published 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  edited  by  Mr  Sutherland;  The  Advertiser, 
publishetl  Tuesday  and  Friday,  edited  by  Mr  Robert  Chambers; 
The  Weekly  Journal,  published  on  Wednesday,  edited  by  Mr  James 
Ballantyne ;  The  Scotsman,  published  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
edited  by  Messrs  M*Laren  and  Ritchie ;  The  North  Briton,  pub¬ 
lished  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  edited  by  Mr  Crichton ;  The 
Weekly  Chronicle,  published  on  Wednesday,  edited  by  Mr  Johnston  ; 
The  Eveninsr  Post,  published  on  Saturday,  edited  by  Mr  M'Callan 
and  Mr  Torrop  ;  The  North  British  Advertiser,  published  on  Sa¬ 
turday,  edited  by  Messrs  Gray.— Mr  Sheridan  Knowles  is  to  deliver 
one  of  his  interesting  lectures  next  Monday  evening,  in  the  Hope- 
toun  Rooms,  accompanied  with  Readings’and  Recitations.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Lecture  is  to  be  Contrast,  especially  in  music,  poetry,  and 
the  drama. 

Chit-Chat  from  Thurso.— Our  venerable  parish  church,  after 
having  withstood  the  blasts,  and  tear  and  wear,  of  six  centuries,  and 
having  witnessed  in  succession  the  devout  exercises  and  votive  offer¬ 
ings  of  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  and  Presbyterian,  has  at  length 
yielded  to  the  all-subduing  hand  of  time,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence,  has  bsen  regularly  and  formally  condemnevl.  A  new  church 
is  in  progress,  which,  for  beauty  and  strength  of  structure,  bids  fair  to 
rival,  if  not  surpass,  any  edifice  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the  north¬ 
ern  counties  of  Scotland. — In  filling  up  the  important  situation  of 
parish  minister,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  late  Mr  Mackintosh,  Mr 
George  Sinclair,  who,  by  permission  of  his  father,  exercised  the 
right  of  presentation,  has  well  sustained  those  principles  which  he 
has  so  often  avowed  as  vice-president  of  the  anti-patronage  society ; 
—the  choice  was  freely  and  unreservedly  given  to  the  people ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  this  privilege  was  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  exercised  with  judgment  and  discretion,  and  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  they  have  selected  will  find  himself  happily  and  comfortably 
situated  with  his  parishioners  in  general.— Sanguine  hopes  are  enter¬ 
tained  that  the  herring-fishery  to  the  westward  from  this  place  to 
Cape  Wrath,  will  next  season  be  prosecuted  with  a  vigour  and  en¬ 
terprise  commensurate  with  its  importance.  The  favourable  season 
of  the  year  in  which  the  herrings  approach  the  coast,  their  superior 
quality,  and  the  high  prices  which  an  early  market  generally  affiirds, 
are  advantages  which  are  very  rarely  found  combined  in  speculations 
of  this  kind.— At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council,  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the  Dean  of  Guild,  that  their 
thanks,  together  with  th&  freedom  of  the  town,  be  tendered  to 
Charles  Kemble,  Esq.,  for  the  well-merited  thrashin^he  has  recently 
bestowed  on  the  editor  of  the  Age  newspaper,— he,  the  said  edi¬ 
tor,  in  noticing  a  dinner  given  some  weeks  ago  to  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood,  having 
described  the  entertainers  as  a  meeting  of  shopkeepers,  tailors,  and 
shoemakers*  The  castigation  applied  on  this  occasion,  is  the  more 
appreciated,  from  the  circumstance,  that  although  many  of  the 
gentlemen  present  (to  whom  the  useful  avocations  just  quoted 
were  for  the  first  time  assigned)  would  most  willingly  have  taken 
upon  themselves  this  labour  of  love,  yet  the  journey  from  John 
o*  Groat's  to  London  ofibred  a  serious  obstacle  to  carrying  their  kind 
intentions  into  effect  At  the  dinner  alluded  to.  Sir  John  took  an 
opportunity  of  reading  a  letter  he  had  received  some  time  before, 
from  his  present  Majesty,  then  Duke  of  Clarence.  In  publishing  the 
•*  Sayings  and  Doings”  of  the  evening,  a  typographical  error  gave 
June,  in  place  of  January,  as  the  date  of  the  letter,  and  this  gave  our 
cudgelled  editor  an  opportunity  of  drawing  many  ingenious  infer¬ 
ences,  which  are  certainly  not  the  less  amusing,  that  they  do  not 
contain  one  word  of  truth even  this  adventitious  circumstance,  this 
simple  foundation,  was  altogether  superfluous  for  the  purposes  of  a 
man  who  has  long  since  convinced  the  admiring  public,  that  he  can 
furnish  the  most  plausible  statements  without  any  foundation  at  all. 
—.An  anti-slavery  petition,  numerously  signed,  has  been  got  up. 
This  county  is  at  present  suffering  under  that  state  of  forlorn  widow¬ 
hood,  and  dissolution  of  tie  with  the  ‘‘collective  wisdom,”  to  which 
it  is  doomed  every  alternate  parliament,  by  a  system,  which  our  late 
premier  lost  his  place  for  declaring  to  be  the  best  and  most  perfect 
of  all  possible  modes  of  representation.  Under  these  circumstances 
of  political  bereavement,  the  petition  in  question  has  been  forward¬ 
ed  for  presentation  to  Mr  Traill,  the  very  respectable  member  for 


Orkney.— We  have  had  Mr  Love  the  ventriloquist  with  us,  and  were 
both  delighted  and  astonished  at  his  performances — they  form  at  pre¬ 
sent  the  principal  ingredients  in  our  tea-table  chit-chat,  and,  wonder- 
ful  to  relate,  have  superseded  the  usual  and  legitimate  accompa¬ 
niments  of  that  elegant  repast.  The  learned,  however,  in  these 
matters,  seem  to  think  that  this  cessation  will  be  merely  temporary, 
and  that  very  shortly  will  be  resumed  those  piquant  dissertations  on 
morals  and  character,  which  have  obtained  for  this  Oriental  beverage 
the  vulgar,  but  appropriate  appellation  of  scandal  broth, 

Chit-Chat  from  Dunfermline. — Like  our  neighbours,  wc  have 
had  a  meeting  to  petition  for  reform,  and  are  going  to  send  up  our 
wishes  to  Parliament  with  plenty  of  signatures  to  them.— In  our 
Mechanics*  Institution,  a  course  of  lectures  on  Chemistry,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Robertson,  jun.,  of  Inverkeithing,  and  a  class  for  Mathe¬ 
matics,  by  Mr  Roger,  A.M.,  have  commenced  ;  and,  from  the  well- 
known  abilities  of  these  gentlemen,  are  likely  to  be  of  much  service. 

— The  Temperance  Society  here  has  opened  a  Coffee-house  and 
Reading-room,  where  they  get  the  most  popular  newspapers  and 
best  periodicals  of  the  day,  including,  of  course,  the  Literary  Jonr» 
Tuz/.— The  theatrioal  folks  here  did  little  good,  and  have  now  closed 
their  establishment. 

Theatrical  Madame  Vestris  and  Miss  Foote  have  taken 

the  Olympic  Theatre— a  house  which  was  never  considered  fashion¬ 
able,  and  has  never  hitherto  succeeded,  but  in  which  they  will  pro¬ 
bably  prosper,  both  being  great  favourites  with  the  Cockneys.  They 
talk  of  altering  the  name  of  the  house  to  the  “  Theatre  of  La  Belle 
Alliance,*  A  very  pretty  alliance  indeed  !  Wo  should  like  to  know 
whether  modest  actresses  will  accept  of  engagements  in  this  establish¬ 
ment,  or  whether  the  female  portion  of  the  company  will  consist 
entirely  of  fair  frail  ones  ? — Polhill  and  Lee  are  said  to  have  taken  a 
lease  of  the  Tottenham,  which  they  mean  to  open  as  a  summer 
theatre. — The  affairs  of  Covent  Garden,  it  is  said,  arc  going  fast  into 
confusion  again,  Fanny  Kemble  having  ceased  to  draw  crowded 
houses,  and  there  being  nobody  else  to  draw  any  thing  at  all.— Drury 
Lane  is  barely  keeping  its  head  above  water,  but  hopes  to  derive 
benefit  from  the  Christmas  pantomime. — Michael  Boai,  the  chin- 
chopper,  has  left  Liverpool  and  gone  to  Dublin. — Seymour  has  left 
Glasgow  and  gone  to  Belfast.— Bass  has  been  playing  the  Stranger 
in  Dundee. — Ryder  is  abouttoopenin  Aberdeen. — The  only  novelty 
at  the  Theatre  Royal  here,  since  our  last,  has  been  “  The  White 
Phantom,’’  as  pleasant  a  phantom  as  one  could  wish  to  see  on  a 
winter  night.  It  has  visited  the  glimpses  of  the  lamps  most  success¬ 
fully,  and  with  great  eclat.  As  Mr  Murray  occasionally  pleads  that 
he  does  not  know  where  to  look  for  novelties  that  will  please,  we  beg 
to  recommend  to  him  the  three  following  pieces :— 1st,  “  The  Wreck 
Ashore,”  which  has  been  brought  out  this  season  at  the  Adelphi,  and 
has  made  nearly  as  great  a  sensation  as  the  ”  Freischutz,”  or  ”  Ma- 
saniello,”  though  it  is  not  a  musical  piece,  which  is  all  the  better  for 
Mr  Murray,  as  his  operatic  strength  is  not  much  to  be  boasted  of 
2d,  “  Turning  the  Tables,”  a  spirited  new  farce,  which  has  been 
drawing  good  second-price  houses  at  Drury  Lane  and,  .3d,  ”  The  ! 

Dead  Shot,”  an  excellent  trifle  to  introduce  by  way  of  interlude,  and  t 

save  us  from  the  eternal  repetition  of  “  No  !”  “  Is  He  Jealous  ?”  or  I 

“  The  Day  after  the  Wedding,”— Ducrow  continues  to  draw  capital 
houses,  which  he  deserves,  because  he  avoids  any  monotony  in  his  ' 
performances,  by  changing  their  leading  features  twice  a-week. 


Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

December  4 — 10. 

Sat.  Der  Freischutz,  Sf  The  White  Phantom, 

Mon.  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  No  !  ^  Do,  ^ 

Tubs.  T/w?  Green-Eyed  Monster,  Perfection,  8$  Do, 

Wed.  Der  Freischutz,  8^  The  White  Phantom,  ‘ 

Thurs.  The  Belles*  Stratagem,  The  Little  Jockey,  Pet  fection, 

Fri.  John  of  Paris,  Perfection,  Sf  The  White  Phantom,  ( 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  making  preparations  for  our  Christmas  Number,  which 
as  usual  will  be  a  double  one,  and,  as  usual,  full  of  the  most  delight-  r 

ful  contributions  by  writers  well  known  in  the  literary  world.  The  '  J 
Number  will  be  published  on  Saturday  the  25th,  Christmas  Day. 

.  The  article  on  the  Scottish  Ac.'idemy  is  in  types,  but  is  unavoidably  , 


postponed  till  our  next.  Several  articles,  which  we  need  not  at  pre¬ 
sent  particularize,  lie  over  for  our  next  Slippers. — We  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  London  on  the  subject  mentioned  to  us  by  our  friend  “  X.”— 

“  A  Legend  of  the  Pyrenees”  shall  have  an  early  place.— A  Song  by 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  in  our  next.  B 

There  is  somebody  who  sends  us  unpaid  letters  from  Peterhead, 
and  who  signs  himself  “  Sigma;”  his  letters  are  invariably  burned. 

— “  The  Lomond  Shepherd,”  and  the  Lines  by  “  A.  W.  L.”  a  ”  mi* 
nor  of  eighteen  years  of  age,”  will  not  suit  us. — The  Stanzas  “  To  a 
Young  Lady,”  of  which  the  last  couplet  is, 

“  So,  I’ll  boldly  advance,  and  declare  it  in  rhyme. 

That  you,  my  Cecilia,  are  my  valentine,” 
do  not  come  up  to  our  standard. 

Several  interesting  papers  are  unavoidably  postponed. 


J 


Tv.i.- 
■ '  ; 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 


MR  MACDONALD’S  EXHIBITION  of  SCULP- 

ITJ.  TUftE  is  now  Open,  at  No.  70,  Princess  Street. 

’  Admittance.  One  Shilling. 


POPULAR  LECTURES  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

TiR  WILLIAM  GREGORY,  Fellow  of  the 

^  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  will  commence,  early  in  Febru¬ 
ary  next,  a  Course  of  POPULAR  LECTURES  on  CHEMISTRY, 
in  the  New  Town. 

The  great  and  increasing  extent  of  the  Science  renders  it  quite 
impossible  to  give  a  detailed  view  of  it,  except  in  a  long  course  of 
lectures ;  in  the  present  course,  Dr  Gregory’s  object  will  be  to  give  a 
general  view  only  of  the  principles  of  Chemistry,  and  of  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  useful  arts,  and  the  whole  will  be  illustrated  by  those  ex¬ 
periments,  which,  while  they  are  themselves  interesting,  are  calcu¬ 
lated  also  to  throw  light  on  the  principles  laid  down. 

The  Course  will  continue  till  the  middle  of  April,  three  times  a- 
week,  and  will  extend  to  25  or  30  Lectures.  The  hour  w’ill  be  from 
three  to  four  afternoon. 


PROFESSIONAL  SOCIETY*S  CONCERTS. 

COMMITTEE  respectfully  request  those 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who  intend  honouring  them  by  be¬ 
coming  Subscribers  this  Season,  to  insert  their  Names  in  the  Sub¬ 
scription  Lists  (which  will  be  found  at  the  Music  and  Booksellers* 
Shops)  without  delay,  as,  unless  a  sufficient  number  of  Subscribers 
come  forward  before  Christmas,  they  will  not  feel  themselves  war¬ 
ranted  in  risking  a  loss  similar  to  that  which  the  Society  sustained 
in  1827.  By  order  of  the  Committee, 

S4,  Dundas  Street,  6th  Dec.  1830.  JAMES  DEWAR,  Secy. 


REV.  JOHN  BROWN,  D.D. 

Just  published, 

'Inscribed  by  Permission  to  the  Elders  of  Broughton  Place  Church. 

Edinburgh, 

4  HIGHLY  executed  Stippled  ENGRAVING 

^  by  Mr  Walker,  from  a  Miniature  by  Mrs  James  Robert¬ 
son,  London.— -May  he  had  also  in  Handsome  Rosewood  Frames. 

R.  H.  NIMMO. 

Lithographic  Office,  30,  Hanover  Street. 


Further  particulars  will  be  given  in  a  future  advertisement, 
10,  Ainslie  Place,  8th  Dec.  1830. 


This  day  is  published. 

In  one  volume,  ISmo,  done  up  in  green  cloth, 

Price  Ss.  6d. ;  Fine  Paper,  5s. 

'THE  HISTORY  of  the  CONQUEST  of  PERU 

hv  thp  SPANTAHri's 

By  DON  TELESFORO  DE  TRUEB  A  Y  COSIO, 

Author  of  the  *  *  Life  of  Hernan  Cortes.” 

Also,  just  published. 

In  2  volumes,  price  7s., 

The  HISTORY  of  the  WAR  of  INDEPEND¬ 

ENCE  in  GREECE. 

By  THOMAS  KEIGHTLEY,  Esq. 

Author  of  Outlines  of  General  History,”  &c. 
"Edinburgh:  Printed  for  Constable  and  Co.;  and  Hurst, 
Chance,  and  Co.,  London. 


Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  12s., 

W  EMARKS  on  a  NEW  and  TRULY  IMPORT- 

ANT  REMEDY  in  CONSUMPTIVE  DISEASES. 

By  JOHN  DODDRIDGE  HUMPHREYS,  Surgeon. 
London:  William  Kidd,  6,  Old  Bond-street;  and  Simpkin 
and  Marshall,  Stationers’  Court;  and  sold  by  Henry  Consta¬ 
ble,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 


T.ITERARY  SOUVENIR.— The  Frontispiece  of 

the  Souvenir  for  1831  has  been  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the 
most  splendid  works  of  Art  ever  produced.  It  has  been  engraved 
(at  an  expense  of  1.50  guineas)  from  the  well-known  Picture  of  Lady 
Aoar  Ellis  and  her  Child,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  The 
volume,  independently  of  this  attraction,  contains,  (with  the  usual 
quantity  of  letter-press,  from  a  variety  of  popular  pens,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr  Alaric  Watts,)  eleven  other  Engra¬ 
vings,  from  the  pencils  and  burins  of  various  eminent  Artists.  The 
little  pendant  to  this  volume,  under  the  title  of  The  New  Year’s 
Gift,  and  addressed  to  the  juvenile  world,  is  published  this  year 
with  increased  attractions.  It  is  edited  by  Mrs  Alakic  Watts,  and 
contains  Nine  Line-Engravings,  and  is  elegantly  half- bound  in  Turk¬ 
ey  morocco. 


ROGERS’  ITALY, 


Just  published. 

Price  L.1,  8s,,  extra  boards,  in  one  Volume  8vo, 


ITALY :  A  Poem. 

By  SAMUEL  ROGERS. 

Illustrated  with  fifty-six  Engravings,  in  the  first 
style  of  the  Art,  by  Goodall,  Allen,  &c.  after  De¬ 
signs  BY  Turner,  Ratty,  Stothaud,  &c. 

0  London  :  Printed  for  T.  Cadell;  Jennings  and  Chaplin  ;  and 
E.  Moxon;  and  sold  by  Henry  Constable,  19,  Waterloo  Place, 
Edinburgh. 


This  day  was  published. 

Price  5s. 

Beautifully  printed,  in  extra  cloth  boards, 

THE  DEATH-WAKE, 

A  NECROMAUNT. 

In  Three  Chimeras. 

By  THOMAS  T.  STODDART. 

**  Is’t  like  that  lead  contains  her  ?— 

- —It  were  too  gross 

To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave.” 

Shakspeare* 

**  We  look  upon  Mr  Stoddart  as  possessing  genius  of  great  pro- 
.^Edinburgh  Literary  Journal. 

”  Never,  we  believe,  since  the  days  of  Percy  By.she  Shelley,  hath 
^V^ly  original  and  powerful  a  poem  been  given  to  the  public.” 
Sorth  Briton. 

Edinburgh;  Printed  for  Henry  Constable;  and  Hurst, 
Chance,  and  Co.,  London. 


FAMILY  LIBRARY. 

This  day  is  published. 

With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Woodcuts,  5s., 

No.  XVII.  OF 

THE  FAMILY  LIBRARY,  bem<r  the  LIFE  of 

BRUCE,  the  AFRICAN  TRAVELLER. 

By  Major  F.  B.  HEAD, 

Author  of  Rough  Notes  taken  during  some  Rapid  Journeys  across 
the  Pampas  and  among  the  Andes. 

In  the  Press,  a  Second  Edition,  with  Frontispiece,  5g., 

No.  XVI.  OF 

The  FAMILY  LIBRARY,  being  LETTERS  on 

demonology  and  WITCHCRAFT. 

By  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart. 

Just  published,  5s., 

„  The  FAMILY  DllAM ATISTS,  No.  II.,  being 
VoL  lLofthe  WORKS  of  PHILIP  MASSINGER,  illustrated  with 
Explanatory  Notes ;  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Families  and  Young 
“arsons,  by  the  otnlssion  of  exceptionable  passages. 

Nearly  ready,  a  New  Edition,  one  vol.  5s., 

The  COURT  and  CAMF  of  BONAPARTE  ; 
forming  No.  VHI.  of  the  Family  Library. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 


TIAZLITT’S  napoleon,  complete  in  Four 

Volumes. — The  recent  death  of  the  author  gives  increased  inte¬ 
rest  to  this  work.  It  was  the  last  labour  of  his  life — it  (^cupied  his 
latest  thoughts,  and  engrossed  his  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  study.  In  this  great  undertaking,  Mr  Hazlitt  has  exhibited, 
in  the  happiest  combination,  the  various  powers  of  his  mind  :  that 
deep  insight  into  the  springs  of  human  action — that  mastery  of  ar¬ 
gument,  satire,  and  wit — that  comprehensive  capacity  for  grasping 
and  expounding  all  possible  views  of  his  subject— that  energy  of  pur¬ 
pose,  and  that  marked  tone  of  sustained  thinking,  which  distin¬ 
guished  him  in  a  less  degree  in  his  former  works,  are  here  displayed 
in  their  highest  excellence.  As  a  profound  philosophical  analysis  of 
the  character  of  Napoleon,  personal  and  political,  this  is  the  only  one 
existing  in  our  own  or  any  other  language.  It  is  as  superior  to  con¬ 
temporaneous  comparison  as  its  subject  was  above  the  reach  of  other 
writers— it  stands  alone.  The  topic  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for 
Hazlitt,  who,  as  if  he  felt  that  his  mortal  and  immortal  labour.s 
should  close  together,  yielded  up  his  own  life  when  his  hand  had 
traced  the  last  lines  of  Napoleon’s  ! 

This  is  not  a  critical  recommendation  of  Hazlitt’s  Napoleon  ;  it  is 
but  the  echo  of  the  opinion  pronounced  by  the  public  on  the  two  first 
volumes  of  the  work.  The  whole  is  now  complete  in  four  volumes, 
price  L.2,  10s.  The  third  and  fourth  are  now  published  for  the  first 
time,  and  will  be  sold  separately  for  a  limited  period,  price  30s.,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  original  purchasers  of  the  first  and  second 
volumes. 

*<  But  the  work  by  which  Hazlitt  will  be  remembered,  and  through 
which  he  desired  to  transmit  his  name  and  his  opinions  to  posterity, 
is  his  *  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.*  It  was  the  greatest  underta¬ 
king  in  which  he  ever  engaged.  It  exhibits  his  powerful  mind  in  a 
position  most  favourable  for  its  display,  and  presents  an  imperishable 
record  of  the  strength  and  versatility  of  his  genius.  As  a  history,  it 
has  the  merit  of  rendering  narrative  subservient  to  instruction,  by 
making  events  the  keys  to  thought.  Hazlitt  was  too  abstract  and 
philosophical  for  the  labour  of  details ;  hence  his  work  contains  so 
much  of  fact  as  is  necessary  to  the  ends  of  truth,  and  may  be  perused 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  without  inspiring  in  the  reader  a 
single  misgiving  that  a  page  of  matter  has  been  waited.  That  is  a 
meritfin  an  extensive  history,  not  to  speak  of  its  other  higher  merits, 
that  we  have  rarely  an  opportunity  of  applauding.*’— 


that  we  have  rarely  an  opportunity  of  applauding.*’— 

**  Mr  Hazlitt’s  Life  of  Napoleon  is  a  work  that  was  imperiously 
wanted  by  the  English  public.  The  narrative  is  ahvays  clear,  and 
even  luminous;  and  the  details  are  stated  with  great  precision,  and 
such  a  judicious  arrangement,  that  they  convey  a  perfect  image  to 
the  mind.  *  *  *  Mr  Hazlitt ’•  observations  on  the  English  charac¬ 
ter  are  profound,  acute,  and  well  illustrated,  and  they  ought  to  be 
considered  attentively  by  every  body.  •  •  •  •  We  are  not  aware 
of  any  thing  in  print  being  more  dramatic,  more  grand  and  beautiful, 
and  yet  more  true  to  history,  than  the  whole  of  Mr  Hazlitt’s  account 
of  Napoleon’s  Russian  campaigns.  The  strikingly  grand  scenes  and 
picturesque  incidents  are  narrated  with  a  fine  taste;  and  whilst  they 
produce  the  effect  of  vivid  fiction,  they  are  true  to  fact,  and  have  a 
wonderful  effect  in  helping  on  the  narrative.”— Courf  Journal. 

**  Almost  every  page  teems  with  incidental  remarks,  characterised 
by  all  the  author's  toldness  and  originality.  To  many  the  uncom¬ 
promising  violence  of  the  politician  may  at  first  be  repulsive;  but 
there  is  nothing  so  wholesome  to  the  mind,  as  to  be  roused  occasion¬ 


ally  from  its  lethargy. by  a  good  rattling  contradiction,  and  Hazlitt 
was  no  flincher  in  this  respect.” — Edinburgh  Literary  Journal. 
Published  by  Effingham  Wilbon,  18,  Royal  Exc^nge,  London; 


Published  by  Effingham  Wilbon,  18,  Royal  Exc^nge,  London; 
and  Sold  by  Henry  Constable,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh, 
and  aU  BookKllers. 


r  ' 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


ELEGANT  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

This  day  is  published  # 

In  one  volume,  post  8vo,  price  lOs.  cloth  boards,  and 
lls.  6d.  half  bound,  morocco, 

THE  CABINET  ALBUM, 

A  COLLECTION  OF  ORIGINAL  AND  SEI.ECTED 
LITERATURE. 

•*  A  close  and  beautifully  printed  volume  of  specimens  of  the 
fleeting  literature  of  the  day.  The  choice .  bespeaks  a  cultivated 
judgment,  and  there  is  such  an  excellent  variety,  that  we  confidently 
recommend  the  volume  to  the  lovers  of  light  and  pleasant  writing. 
The  most  fastidious  reader  will  be  pleased  with  much  that  the  Ca¬ 
binet  Album  presents,  and  will  agree  with  us  in  encour^ng  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  snatching  from  doom  the  accidental  excellencies  that  our 
glutted  markets  exhibit.*’ — Atlas, 

**  This  is  one  of  the  most  resp^table  compilations  of  its  class ;  but 
it  has  one  fault--a  recommendation  to  purch^rs,  no  doubt — it  is  too 
cheap  !  On  fine  paper,  with  an  unu&iiall^r  large  page,  and  small  but 
very  clear  type,  the  quantity  of  matter  it  contains  is  immense.”— 
ha  Belle  AssemNee, 

London:  Hitrst,  Chance,  and  Co.  65,  St  Paul’s  Churchyard ; 
and  Henry  Constable,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  FAMILIES. 

of  H  E  A  L  T  H.  Exemplified  by  ' 

HORTATOR.  j 

The  main  object  of  this  Treatise  is,  the  Preservation  of  Health, 
independent  of  Medicine,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  prudence  and 
s^ety :  and  the  best  erk^on  of  its  merit  is.  the  important  fact,  that 
Mr  ABERNETHV  has  given  it  a  favourable  character,  which  is 
ins^ted  in  the  Work  by  his  permission. 

**  This  is  a  very  useiul  manual  to  be  in  every  one’s  hands.  There 
is  great  good  sense, in  the  advice  itofl'ers,  so  interesting  and  mo¬ 
mentous  to  all  readers.  Its  contents  arc  divided  into  four  hundred 
and  thirty*thrce  sections,  and  are  rendered  as  clear  as  possible,  so 
that  the  meanest  capacity  may  readily  profit  by  them.  It  may  far. 
ther  be  added  in  its  favour,  that  it  has  obtained  the  special  approba¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Abemethy.  It  is,  in  short,  a  work  of  most  extended 
usefulness,  equally  fr^  from  niedical  mysticism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  imposition  and  cant  of  nuackery  on  the  other.  We  can 
safely  recommend  it  even  to  nypochondriacal  readers.”— New 
Monthly  3faga7ine,  Oct, 

Second  Edition,  one  vol.  12mo,  price  Us. 

**  Delicate  Hands  and  Handsome  Feet  are  indispensable  to 
Female  Beauty,** 

Just  published.  Second  Edition,  carefully  Revised,  Corrected,  and 

Rnl&rffcc]  $ 

ECONOMY  of  the  HANDS  and  FEET,  FIN¬ 
GERS  and  TOES  ;  which  includes  the  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Cure  of  Corns,  Bunions,  and  deformed  Nail.<i,  the  removal  of  Ex¬ 
crescences,  superfluous  Hairs,  Freckles,  Pimples,  Blotches,  and 
other  cutaneous  Eruptions,  with  safe  and  certain  methods  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  Skin  White,  Soft,  and  Delicate,  without  detriment  to 
Healtn. 

By  an  OLD  ARMY  SURGEON. 

“  Good  Teeth  t  independent  of  their  great  utility »  are  essential  to 

Female  Beauty,** 

ECONOMY  of  the  TEETH,  GUMS,  and  INTE- 
RIOR  of  .the  MOUTH;  including  the  Medical,  Mechanical,  and 
Moral  Treatment  of  the  most  frequent  Diseases  and  Accidents  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  those  Delicate  Parts;  with 
the  means  of  (.'onrecting  and  Purifying' a 'Tainted  or  Unpleasant 
Breath,  or  other  Period  or  Atmospherical  Effluvia  arising  from 
Local  or  Constitutional  Causes  or  Injuries. 

'  By  an  OLD  ARMY  SURGEON. 

«« In  your  person  you  should  be  accurately  clean,  and  your  teeth 
should  be  superlatively  so; — a^dirty  mouth  has  real  ill  consequences 
to  the  owner,  for  it  infallibly  causes  the  decay,  as  well  as  the  into¬ 
lerable  pain,  of  the  teeth.” — Chesterjield, 

*•  Ladies,  would  you  avoid  corns  and  the  tooth'4ich  ?— would  you 
have  beautiful  nails,  delicate  hands,  teeth  hard  as  diamonds  and 
white  as  pearls  ?— take,  these  two  volumes,  read  them  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  and  consider  all  you  read.  We  veiy  sincerely  recom¬ 
mend  those  who  Indicate  every  change  of  weather  by  making  wry 
faces,  to  study  well  the  economy  of  the  hands  and  feet. — The  tooth- 
ach !  If  any  of  our  fair  fiicuds  have  rerainiscenoes  of  that  head¬ 
splitting  companion,  let  them  consult  the  *  Old  Army  Surgeon,’  jn 
PRBFRRKNCK  TO  ALL  THE  DENT18T8  IN  THE  WORLD.  In  short,  the 
volumes  before  us  afford  more  valuable  information  u|)on  the 
means  of  securing  the  comfort,  grace,  and  svmmctry  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  and  the  beauty  and  *  premanence  of  the  gums  and  teeth, 
than  any  other  souBce  with  which  we  are  acquainted.”— Ma~ 
gatine,  October 

HEALTH  WITHOUT  PHYSIC;  or,  COR- 
DIALS  for  YOUTH,  MANHOOD,  and  OLD  AGE;  including 
Maxims,  Medical,  Moral,  and  Facetious,  for  the  Prevention  of  Dis¬ 
ease,  and  the  attainment  of  a  long  and  vigorous  Life. 

By  an  OLD  PHYSICIAN. 

1  With  a  beautiful  emblematical  Frontispiece,  designed  by  Richter.  1 

In  1  vol.  price  7s.  6d.  ! 

Numerous  as  have  been,  of  late,  the  publications  on  medical  sub-  I 
jects,  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  for  the  instruction  of  non-  | 
medical  persons,  we  question  much  whether  any  of  them  have  had  I 
an  object  of  greater  utility  to  accomplish  than  the  present.”—"  We  j 
have  marked  so  many  passages  in  this  sensible  and  pleasing  volume  j 
for  extract,  that  we  are  now  actually  at  a  loss  which  to  select”—  \ 
Morning  Adiwtiser,  j 

‘  Published  by  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange,  London;  i 
and  sold  by  Henry  Constable,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  ^inburgh,  ! 
and  all  Booksellers.  i 


WAVE  RLE  Y  NOVELS, 

NEW  EDITION. 

this  EDITION  lias  now  been  Nineteen  Months 

in  the  course  of  publication,  and  the  following  comnlefo 
Works  have  appeared : —  * 

Wavkrlev,  in  2  vols.  Guy  Mannering,  in  2  vols 

The  Antioitary,  in  2  vols.  Rob  Roy,  in  2  vols. 

The  Black  Dwarf,  Old  Mortality,  The  Heart  ok  Mid 
Lothian,  The  Bridr  ok,  Lammkrmoor,  and  The  Legend  ok 
Montrose,  in  a  Series  of  Seven  Volumes.  '  ^ 

And  IvANHOE,  in  2  vols. 

Volume  Eighteenth  of  the  Edition,  which  commences  THP 
MONASTERY,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Author,  and  lllustra 
ted  by  G.  S.  Newton  and  A.  Chisholm,  was  published  on  1st  Novem' 

her. 

Volume  Nineteenth,  which  completes  THE  MONASTERY 
Illustrated  by  David  Wilkie,  principal  Painter  in  ordinary  to  his 
Majesty,  and  A.  Fraser,  was  published  on  1st  December. 

The  Above  Novels  and  Romances  are  illustrated  with  thirty-eight 
Designs,  by  the  first  Artists,  engraved  on  duplicate  Steel  Plates  and 
sell  for  5s.  each  volume,  in  crimson  cloth.  * 

In  order  to  meet  the  wishes  ok  many  who  desire  to  po.s- 

SKS8  THE  WaVERLEY  NoVELS,  IF  THEY  CAN  PROCURE  THE  SAME 

IN  Monthly  Volumes,  the  Proprietors  have  resolved  to 

COMMENCE 

A  RE-ISSUE 

ON  THE  1st  JANUARY  NEXT, 
beginning  with  Volume  First,  to  be  continued  regularly  on  the  first 
day  of  each  nionth,  till  the  whole  is  completed. 

The  New  Edition  will  be  distinguished  from  the  pre.sent  by  a 
coloured  label,  but  without  differing  from  it  in  any  other  respect 
Subscribers  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  in  their  names  as  early  as 
possible  to  their  respective  Dookscllers. 

Printed  for  Robert  Cad^ll,  Edinburgh. 

Specimens  of  the  Work  and  Engravings  are  to  be  seen  in  the  shop 
of  every  Bookseller  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  “  ^ 

As  above,  just  published. 

The  SEA-KINGS  in  ENGLAND;  a  Romance  by 

the  Author  of  "  The  Fall  of  Nineveh.’’  5  vols,  L.l,  ]  Is.  6d. 

Very  nearlv  ready, 

TALES  of  a  GRANDFATHER.  Being  Stories 
Dorn  the  History  of  FRANCE.  By  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart. 
3  vols. 


EDINBURGH  CABINET  LIBRARY. 

No.  II _ AFRICA, 

*  Published  this  day. 

In  small  8vo,  containing  above  500  pages,  price  5s.,  in  cloth  boards, 
illustrated  by  a  Map,  and  Plans  of  the  Routes  of  Park,  ’ 
and  of  Denham  and  Clapperton  ; 

With  Numerous  Engravings  by  BRANSTON, 

NARRATIVE  of  DISCOVERY  and  ADVEN- 

TURE  in  AFRICA,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present 
Time;  with  Illustrations  of  the  Geoloey,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoology. 

By  Professor  JAMESON,  JAMES  WILSON.  Esq.  F.Il.S.E.,  and 
HUGH  MURRAY,  Esq.  F  R.S.E. ;  bevigNo,  II,  of  the  Edinburgh 
Cabinet  Library, 

On  the  1st  of  October  was  published.  No.  I,  j 

NARRATIVE  of  DISCOVERY  and  ADVEN-  ! 
TURE  in  the  POLAR  SEAS  and  RF2GIONS :  with  Illustrations  of 
their  Climate,  Geology,  and  Natural  History  ;  and  an  Account  of 
the  Whale  Fishery.  By  Professor  LESLIE,  Professor  JAMESON, 
and  HUGH  MURRAY;  Esq.  F.Il.S.E. ;  with  a  Chart,  and  Engra¬ 
vings  by  Branston.  Price  5s. 

I^inted  for  OlA'er  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh ;  and  Simpkin  and 
Marshall,  Ix)ndqn, 

FOR  COUGH  AND  DIFFICULT  BREATHING 
BUTLER’S  LACTUCARIUM  LOZENGES. 
the  distinguishing  ingredient  of  these  Lozenges, 

Lactucarium,  is  a  substance  obtained  from  the  inspissated  i 
juice  of  a  paiticular  varied  of  Lettuce,  by  a  process  first  described  I 
by  the  late  Dr  Duncan  of  Edinburgh,  who,  in  his  Treatise  on  Pvb 
monary  Conswnption,  speaks  in  the  most  decided  terms  of  its  powers 
in  allaying* "that  irritation  which  induces  the  convulsive  action 
termed  Coughing.”  After  such  authority,  it  is  presumed  nothing 
farther  need  be  said,  in  recommendation  of  thesg  Lozenges  to  those 
who  are  suffering  under  the  wealing  effects  of  either  recent,  nervous, 
or  chronic  Coii^.— One  or  two  gradually  dissolved  in  the  mouth, 
tend  to  allay  the  Cough  and  ease  the  Breathing ;  and,  being  a  sopo¬ 
rific  as  well  as  a  sedative,  two  or  three  taken  when  going  to  rest,  con¬ 
tribute  likewise  to  procure  sleep. 
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